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... Clear, bright images .. . 


WRITES HERBERT T. ARMITT: “In our study of birds from the northern coni- 
ferous forests to the mangrove islands of Florida Bay we have always relied on our 
Bausch and Lomb 7X, 35 Zephyr Light binoculars for the clear bright images so 
necessary for accurate identification and detailed observations under frequently ad- 
verse field conditions. For more distant observations, our BALscope Telescope has 


become an important part of our regular equipment because of its easy portability 


and fast focusing so we rarely go afield without it.” 


*"We thank Mr. Armitt for his sincere appraisal of 
our product. This is the 40th in a series of state 
ments from recognized authorities made without 
remuneration 
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== Letters 


Values Insecticides Article 


Dr. George J]. Wallace’s article in 
your January-February 1959 issue of 
{fudubon Magazine is a strong argu 
ment against the indiscriminate use of 
insecticides. Such a factual argument 
is of far more value than the emo 
tional ones, which do not always recog 
nize the merit of properly used insecti 
cides 


F. B. Moopy 


West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Can the Dovekie Take Flight 
from Land? 


Mr. John Foster and I went on a 
bird walk November 26, 1948. We were 
walking on the outside of Plymouth 
Beach and saw a small bird flying along 
thead of us. It alighted on the beach 
ibout 200 yards beyond us. I thought 
it was a dovekie, but could not be sure 
even with the aid of my _ binoculars. 
When we got nearer I remarked, “It ts 
a dovekie,” and Mr. Foster suggested 
that we get between the bird and the 
ocean and try to catch it, as dovekies 
are said to be unable to attain tight 
from the land. We circled outside of 
the bird and when we got near it were 
greatly surprised to see it take to the 
air with no apparent difhculty. It flew 
along down the beach and then inward 
toward the breakwater and landed again 
on the sand. Once more we made an 
attempt to catch it and found we were 
still unable to as it again took to the 
air and this time flew down and alight 
ed on the water close to shore. My 
friend took off his trousers, shoes, and 
socks, and bravely waded into the cold 
water. This time he was successful in 
catching the bird. He took it home with 
him to find out if he could keep it 
alive, as it was evidently in a weakened 
condition or he would not have been 
able to catch it in its natural element. 


The next day the little dovekie was 
dead. Our experience has proved that 
even a subnormal dovekie can _ take 
flight from land although the general 
opinion of many ornithologists is to the 
contrary. Edward Howe Forbush in his 
“Birds of Massachusetts and other New 
England States” thought, on the basis of 
a record by J. A. Farley, that dovekies 
could not take flight from the ground. 


\ year or so ago I related this incident 
to Mr. Donald B. MacMillan, the emi- 
nent arctic explorer, and it was a great 
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surprise to him as even his opinion had 
been similar to the others. 


ADRIAN P, WHITING 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 


Appointment With a Kirtland’s 


Warbler 
\ tew years ago I went to the Kirt 
land's warbler range in northeastern 


Michigan's lower peninsula, on informa- 
tion from an article in Natural History 
Magazine tor April 1950. At that time 
it was after the nesting season 
was partly expected—no luck 

In the May-June 1958 issue of 
bon Magazine, Sewall Pettingill’s always 
interesting and informative articles gave 
instructions for finding Kirtland’s war- 
blers, which my family and I followed 
down to the tenths of a It was 
the 24th of June which was a more au- 
spicious time than the previous attempt 
in August of 1954, so the 
much more successful. 


and, as 


fudu- 


mile. 


results were 


Almost as if by appointment, which in 


effect it was, in less than ten minutes 
after parking the car on “the side road 
to the east of Michigan State Route 33” 
I had heard, found, and 
Kirtland’s warbler. Returning to the 


car, | took my wife back into the gen 


identified a 


both saw two others of 
hermit 


eral area and we 


the species. We also heard 
thrushes which do not sing in our local 
home territory 
Thanks to 
Sewall 


bird-watcher had one of those rare thrills 


fudubon Magazine, and to 


Pettingill’s instructions, another 
(to him 


of seeing a new species in its 


home territory. 


WILLIAM K. CRAIG 


Lebanon, Ohio 


Plovers and Pride in Membership 


\ugust 16, 1958, as 
I thought I heard 
When I got 
outside I could hear nothing but the dis 
tant 
storm 


About 10 p.m. on 
I lay in bed reading 


an upland plover calling 


thunder announcing a 
About an hour later I 
Ihis time when 
I could hear a number ot 


rumble of 
coming 
heard the sound again. 
I got outside 
birds calling all around me under the 
threatening sky. 
At midnight it 
from my bed I could hear the plovers 
still Until after 2:00 am. | 
lay listening to the mellow calls of those 


started to rain and 


calling 


gentle, big-eyed, brown birds flying on 
darkness and the rain, 

followed them, My 
thoughts turned to birds in general and 


child 


and on in the 


and my_ heart 


my own interest in them since 
hood 

Many times I have told groups of the 
work of the Nationa! 
and | thought of the 
has played in making it pos 
to still 


night. A 


Audubon Society 


large part the 


Society 


sible hear a plover cry in the 


warm feeling came over me 
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and I was proud, as a member, to be 
a small part of your Society. 
Mrs. I. D. Acorp 


Amarillo, 


lexas 


Cattle Egrets in the West Indies 


In the July-August 1958 issue of Au 
dubon Magazine, a letter from Dr. Ed 
win P. Creaser concerning cattle egrets 
in Puerto Rico was published. In_re- 
sponse, Dr. Bond commented very ade 
quately on the status of the species in 


the West Indies. In addition, I have 
some information which may be of in- 
terest. 

Turn t Page 10 


Latitude 43° 46’ North Longitude 69° 19° West 


TEN 
MILES 
AT SEA... 


An. Jiland in Time 


where the days 
by sun and tide, the nights by 
drifting stars. An ‘‘unsuspected 
isle compass'd by the voiceful 
sea’’, with notable tidal Is, 
native and migratory land and 
sea birds, unusually varied flora. 


The Island Jun... 


MONHEGAN 
ISLAND, 
MAINE 


ore measured 
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60 mm. objective lens assures great bright- 
ness. Sunshade around objective lens ex- 
iends to 2”, eliminates sunglare. Overall 
length 14 inches, weight 40 oz. Supplied 
with fine leather protective cover for tur- 
ret mount. Tripod is famous Davidson 
“Conquest” pan-head elevator type, ad- 
justs from 28” to 72”. 

Telescope with turret mount, 4 lenses 
and tripod adaptor mount—$60.00. 

Our nationally famous Stoddard's 7 x 35 
center focus imported binoculars, complete 
with accessories and pigskin carrying cease 
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Ihe first Cuban record for the cattle 
egret was established on October 17 
1954 by Senor Florentino Garcia y Mon 
taine This bird was found near the 
Zapata Swamp. It was ill and survived 
only a tew days. The skin, if I recall 
correctly, is now in a museum in Cuba 
l have 
of this bird and sent to me by Senor 


in excellent photograph taken 


Garcia, Also of interest is his sighting 
of a Blackburnian warbler about the 
same time. [This warbler is so rare in 
Cuba that even Gundlach never saw it 
in that country 

On April 18, 1957, the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society under the leadership 
of C. Russell Mason saw ten cattle egrets 

Ciuentuegos, Cuba 

Ihe Florida Audubon Society, with 
Mi Mason as leader, took a trip to 
Jamaica, Haiti, and Puerto Rico from 
April | to April 12 in 1958. Near King 
ton, Jamaica, we saw about 100 egrets 

i field. Six had been seen the pre 
Massachusetts Audu 
locality. |n 


Haiti, on \pril 7, a few egrets were seen 


vious ve by the 
bon Society in the same 
near Gonaive Ihe next day, we esti 
mated 17 near the Ftang Saumatre on 
our way up the mountains toward the 
Massif de la Selle 
ot the rural villages in a field with some 


cattle Th 


imused by one 


These were near one 
\udubonites were much 
which was enypoy 
ing a ride on the back of a co In 
Puerto Rico, we stayed in San Juan 
[he first day there 
up to the wonderful El Yunque rain fo 


\pril 10), we drove 


rest with its tree ferns, lianas, and 


wealth of tropical foliage. Between San 


Juan and El Yunque frequently 
saw cattle egrets A tot t SO0+ was 
estimated On April 11 we drove 
through the green Puerto Rican coun 
trvsice i southy 


esterly direction go 


in is far as Barranquitas \gain, we 


saw many egrets 


| lived in Kev West 


1953 to 1956. The first cattle egrets (4 


Florida trom 


were seen there by Frances Hames on 
November 7, 1953 


ward the cattle egret became increasing 


From this date on 


ly common on the Florida Keys. On 


October 14, 1954, I saw one come in 
direction over the 


from i southerly 


‘water and land on Rest Beach on the 


south side of Key West. The bird gave 
every evidence of being exhausted. This 
individual was the only one of this 
species that I saw in Key West which 
showed the buffy throat of the breeding 
November 10 1955 | 
found a group ot ten immature egrets 
When 
these birds left, they circled high into 


plumage On 
near a salt pond in Key West 


the air, and gleaming whitely against 
the blue sky disappeared toward the 
north. Henry M (Audubon 


Field Not February 1956 issue p “0 


Stevenson 


suggested that the flight of these egrets 


indicated that the species was still ar 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


riving from South America. Ludlow 
Griscom in his summary of the fall 
migration of 1955, also stressed the 
northward flight of these birds. 
Marcaret H. Hunpbiey 


Stonington, Maine 


Wren-tits Like Syrup 


We live atop a little chaparral-coy 
ered hill and have been gradually get 
ting acquainted with our bird neighbors. 
Most interesting has been the change of 
wren-tits from mere sound and move 
ment in the brush to quite regular visi 
tors at our bird feeders. They first would 
take a single nip of suet and dash away 
with a great rush, finally they would even 
feed their young on a low branch of 
the suet tree. Our greatest treat, and 
theirs, was when they discovered the 
hummingbird feeder and sampled the 
red syrup! They have grown so bold as 
to be quite unconcerned by our presence 
about 15 feet away. Our record to date 
was when five at once were trying to 
reach the syrup; two managed to get 
their beaks in the feeder at once. 


H. AND J. HAMANN 
Middletown, California 


The 1831 Edition of Wilson’s 
“American Ornithology” 


Regarding the letter from Mr. Charles 
tk. Thomas, Greenville, South Carolina, 
to the editor, printed in the January 
February 1959 issue of Audubon Maga 
ine title “Early Copy of Wilson’s 
Imerican Ornithology,’ I have a four 
volume set of “American Ornithology 
of Birds of U.S.,” by Alexander Wilson 
and Charles Lucien Bonaparte—edited 
by Robert Jameson—published in Edin 
\pril 1831 
Since this 1831 edition which I have 


burgh 


was not mentioned in your comment 
I would be interested if you have tur 
ther comment which is pertinent to my 
four-volume set 

Mrs. ROBERT ISENBERGER 


Kansas Citv, Missour 


COMMENT 


The 1831, four-volume 
Alexander Wilson’s “American Orni 
referred to by Mrs. Isen 


edition ol 


thology,” 
berger, was published with extra text 
(which accounts for the extra volume), 
plates The story 
about the many editions of Wilson's 
work is quite involved. We refer our 
readers, as we did Mrs. Isenberger, to a 


but with no color 


detailed discussion of it on pages 114 
115 of “Fine Bird Books—1700-1900,” by 
Sitwell, Buchanan, and Fisher. This is 
a British book published in this coun 
try by Van Nostrand, New York City, 
in 1953. It should be available in most 
large libraries.—The Editor 
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Wilson’s “‘American Ornithology” 


interest the 
Thomas of 


I read with letter from 
Mr. Charles E. Greenville, 
S.C., in the January-February 1959 issue 
of Audubon Magazine. It interested me 
because I have a set of the three-volume 
Wilson's “American Ornithology,” pub 
lished in 1876 by Chatto & Windus, 
Picaddy, London, in conjunction: with 
Prince Charles Lucien Bonaparte, with 
illustrated notes and life of Wilson by 
Sir William Jardine. 

I purchased this set in 1893 from a 
York. 


HEINEKEN 


second-hand bookstore in New 
W. P. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Enjoyed C. M. Goethe Editorial 


M. Goethe's 
1959 


He seems 


I so much enjoyed Mr. C. 
editorial in the January-February 
issue of Audubon Mugazine. 
to.have his finger on the pulse of many 
of our problems 

I hadn't heard the expression ‘Scarce 


as a snake's feathers’’ before, and I won 
dered at it a little. One of the princi- 
pal gods of the Aztec pantheon of Mex- 
ico, Quetzalcoatl, which was carved on 
their feathered, or 
plumed serpent, but this, too, is a mys- 


tery. 


pyramids, means 


Folksayings are one thing, but when 
we come to imagery like Quetzalcoatl, 
that is another, and though it also con- 
tains the wisdom of the ages, it’s harder 
to decipher than the peasant wisdom. 


(Mrs.) 
Kew Gardens, New York 


DorotHy BODENHORN 


An Admirer Writes 


The January-February issue of dudu 


bon Magazine came today. I could not 


bear with equanimity the loss of a sin 
interesting 


gle issue of America’s most 


4 


magazine. I have an extra copy of the 


which I shall 


find 


November-December issue 


give away if I can somebody 
worthy of it 
\RNOLD Hosss 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A Foster Mother for Coyote Pups 


We lived on a ranch south of San An 


tonio, Texas. One of the hands had shot 


the mother coyote, so we gave the whelps 
that had lost her kit 
uncomfortable and so 


Cats 


to a mother cat 


tens. She was 
took them willingly to her breast. 
make fine substitute mothers. There is 
something about a baby animal's help 
that some 


This cat washed her adopted ba 


less condition appe als to 


cats 


bies continuously trying to get rid of 


their wild animal smell, for she would 


hiss and spit but would keep on nurs 
When they had sucked he 


ing them 
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| 


dry they would nip and scratch her. 
She would cuff them and one day she 
grabbed one by the ear and dragged it 
out of the nest. 

\s time passed the “differences of 
opinion” between the foster-mother and 
her pups increased in fre- 
quency so we put bottle. 
They were happy to be held in ow 
laps while taking their milk but fought 
over which the bottle first. 
We then built them a pen in the gar- 
den and fed them raw chopped meat 
and milk. They grew fast. 

When they heard their 
people baying at the moon they be 


adopted 
them on a 


would get 


own wild 


and so one night they 


dug a under the 
turned to their own, 


came_ restless, 


hole fence and _ re- 


Mrs. JAMES LEIGHTON 


Bradfordwoods, Pennsylvania 


Bird in the Hand 


I recently had a most pleasant expe 
rience at one of my bird feeders. I was 
standing by one of them when I felt 
something alight on my shoulder. ‘Turn 
ing my head to see what it was, I dis 


covered that there was perched on my 
Turn to page 10 
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Sharpe or similar ornithological monographs. 


The Rare Book Department 


SCRIBNER BOOK STORE 
597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. * EL 5-0650 


The Most Comfortable 
BIRD WATCHING SEAT 
Ever Built! 


Made of Sturdy, Lightweight 
ALCOA ALUMINUM! 


Only 


$995 


Plus 70¢ for 
Parcel Post, 
handling, and 
insurance! 
Send Check or 
M.O. Sorry, 
No C.0O.D.'s. 


Lifetime 
Guarantee ! 


THE PORTABLE 
SPORTSEAT 


The only Portable Sport-Seat 
that Opens Automatically with a 
Flick of the Wrist! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ! 
If you're not delighted with your 
SPORTSEAT, return it within 10 
days and get a FULL REFUND. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT & EASY TO CARRY — Weighs 
only 2 Ibs. Folds fiat. Carry it like a cane. 

@ HANDSOMELY DESIGNED for maximum com- 
fort! 


SPORT-A-MATIC CORP. 


13 East 17th Street, Dept. A-2, New York City 


Nature WorKsHop 


une 21-27 


ecology 


crafts 
Field-trips 
ames 
methods 


weather 
write for | ¥ program _ 
disle 


The Morton ARBORETUM fines 


lants 
birds 
casects 

rocks 


Relax on a spring holiday in the Berkshires 


Good Food and Lodging surrounded by Gardens, Bird Sanctuary 
and Feeding Station (Eve. Grosbeaks, Cardinals) and ‘neath shadow 
of Mt. Greylock (highest in Mass.), with 
Bicknell’s Thrush, Mourning Warbler, Winter 


Wren, etc. 


Outstanding Warbler migration 


(17 species seen on grounds). 


Williams Inn 


Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Tel. Glenview 8-4111 
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LET'S All GO/! 10 AN AUDUBON CAMP 


Outdoor 
Education 


for Adults 


Learn how 


to enjoy 


the out of doors 


TOGETHER 


MAKE NATURE-LORE YOUR HOBBY 
Husbands and Wives 
. . . the top-flight naturalists, who lead 
field trips, also instruct in plants, insects 
and reptiles, soil conservation and geology 


Fathers and Sons 


. we came back marvelously refreshed 


and informed . .. I felt like a schoolboy 
Mothers and Daughters si for those two weeks . . . it was daily 
UM. « o « 


Family participation in any experience 

. ears ve . enriches family life and makes every day a 
Brothers and Sisters rae 

“Erma and I wish we had started going 
to Audubon Camps thirty years ago,” so 
begins a letter from Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Siebert. “Our new world discovered at 
Camp makes us anxious to get into the 
woods and fields in order to learn more and 
more about the ‘laws of life governing com- 


mintmum age 


ae yeare munity interdependence’ . . . the efficient 
. Mr. and Mrs. Yancey Altsheler, pictured program without a dull moment is stimulat- 
above, have developed a happy hobby into ing, mixed with fun and education .. . 
/ a full-time, mutual interest in the outdoors girls, get your businessmen husbands to go 
LET'S All Gol! They went to the Audubon Camp of Wis to camp; businessmen, get your wives to 
ee consin together ind, to quote from some of vo with ae they will enjoy tw... 
their correspondence: “The Audubon Camp Erma and I had a priceless experience. . . . 
was all that we expected and more... in- The world will have new meaning for you 
terests there are far wider than ornithology as it now has for us ; 


write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY ¢ 1130 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 28, N. Y. 
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shoulder a black-capped chickadee. It 
chirped at me, then alighted on the 
palm of my outstretched hand and 
hopped into the It picked up 


seed, then once more it 


feeder. 
a sunflowe1 
hopped back on my hand and then on 
my shoulder, after which, it looked me 
owr, then departed for the branch of 
a nearby tree, 


Motley, Minnesota 


Cart. WALTHER 


Liked the Saw-Whet Article 


I should like to compliment you and 
Mr. Austin on the story, “The 
picious Saw-whet Owl,” in the 
ber-December 1958 issue of 


Unsus 
Novem 
fudubon 
Magazine. The picture of a saw-whet 
owl capturing a mouse 
striking. We have the 
here and my mother (an Audubon So- 


is particularly 
saw-whet owl 


ciety member for many years) has in- 
cluded it in a series of bird slides which 
she has done and which are in use in 
Pacific North 


schools throughout the 


west 
IRVING PETIT 


Issaquah, Washington 


{udubon Magazine is the most inter 


esting magazine that comes to ow 
home and is perhaps the only one that 
is read completely 

(Miss) Dororny \ 


Kansas 


DETER 


Wichita 16, 


Ihe November-December 1958 issuc 
of Audubon Magazine has been read 
with delight, especially the article, “An 
{dventure for Bird-watchers in Mexico 

Tropical Birds of Indian 


Country.” This land is not too fa 


Tarascan 
from our Arizona border so I hope to 
see it sometime and appreciate the in 
teresting information from EF. P. Ed 


wards. 
oe Marion J. Hunt 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Birds and Dripping Water 


“Birds Like Dripping 
September-October 


The article 
Water,’ in your 
1958 issue reminds me of a. striking 
of that fact, which I 
August 1958 in 
Arizona. Grand Canyon Lodge, on the 
North Rim, is in dry, ponderosa pine 
Water for the 


human guests who visit 


demonstration 
saw demonstrated in 


juniper-pinon country 
thousands of 
the area every week in summer is 
pumped up some 3,800 feet from Roar 
ing Springs Canyon 

Near the main 
Naturalists’ Shelter, and a 


fountain is close by The 


parking lot is the 
drinking 
overflow is 
piped under the sidewalk, and down 
to a beautiful circular birdbath. each 
drinker contributing a ftew ripples to 
its surface. I soon discovered that this 
bath was bringing birds in a_ steady 


and varied queue, being probably the 
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only source af live water for miles 
around. 

Future visitors to the lodge might 
enjoy, as I did, sitting in the shelter 
and observing at very close range the 
red-backed and gray- 

Natalie’s sapsuckers, 
mountain chickadees, 


succession of 
headed 
Steller’s jays, 
nuthatches, Cassin’s kingbirds, 


juncos, 


pygmy 
and such waprblers as the Virginia’s, 
black-throated gray, and Audubon’s. 


Ample cover is given the birds by the 
Gambel’s oak undergrowth around the 
pool, and the larger trees above it 


Grorcr Dock, ]R 


New York City, N. ¥ 


Albino Cardinal in Kansas 


I would like to share a thrilling ex 
perience we had this winter at ou 
bird feeder which is just outside our 
kitchen window. We saw a strange bird 
feeding—a cardinal we decided. It was 
an albino and it, had all the charac 
teristics of a male cardinal. It had a 
pink bill, red crest, red wing feathers 
red tail, rest of body all white. 

The time of day was between four 
and five o'clock in the afternoon, and 
he returned at the same time next day. 
This was on January 4 and 5, 1959 
ihere was much snow and ice on the 
would be glad to hear 
through some Aububon birder if any 
one has ever seen an albino cardinal 

Fnjoved the several letters and com 
January-February — issue 


ground I 


ments in the 
of Audubon Magazine, especially the one 
about the osprey’s nest on an old wind 
intoxi 


mill, and the robins that were 


cated by mountain ash fruits, 
ROSETTA STEVENSON CAPPLI 
Mound City, Kansas 


Against Destruction of Environments 

As a life-long nature lover I hate and 
despise our principle ol “progress: 
which cuts down noble trees and kills 
or drives away beautiful birds in orden 
to build super-highways, drive-in) movie 
theatres, and ITV stations. My member 
ship in the National Audubon Society 
is, at present, my only means of com 


progress More 
Ruru A 


Pennsylvania 


batting that powe! 


' 
to you ktiwiorti 


Saegertown 


An Albino Gull 
One occasionally hears of albinism in 
birds, though in my nine years of ac 
tive birding, | have never seen a pure 
albino (I have, on the other hand, seen 
a few partially albino passerines) . 
While birding on February 15, 1959 
along the beach at Playa del Rey, Cali 
fornia, | saw a small, pure white gull 
large flock of 


western, and 


Calilornia, 
Heermann’s 


amid the 
ring-billed, 
present there. The bird was not very 
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NATURE STUDY 


Spend an interesting vacation at beautiful Elk 
Lake in the heart of the Adirondacks. Learn 
about the native plants, birds, and other wild- 
life under the leadership of an experienced 
naturalist and teacher 


Excellent hiking trails, swimming, fishing, and 
canoeing. Main Camp and cottages with hotel 
service 

One or two-week sessions, beginning July 4 
and continuing through August 15. Special 
group rates. For detailed information inquire 
from 


FRANK R. SCHETTY 
237 La Salle Avenue 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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On beautiful Fallen Leaf Lake 


In the Sierra Nevada mountains of California. 
Nature study program 


Write for illustrated booklet 


Fallen Leaf Lodge 
FALLEN LEAF P. O., CALIFORNIA 


ORTHEIELD 


and CHATEAU 


EAST NORTHFIELD MASS 


Relax—Have Fun— 
Enjoy Nature at its best 


Each year our lovely 250 acre 
estate is visited by thousands of 
birds .. . and each year many of our quests return 
to take pictures of ‘the birds, to enjoy the nature 
trail hikes, the beauty of the country, companion- 
ship with congenial people 

Good food, complete comfort, sports for every 
member of the family are yours at this delightful 
country Inn 

Open Ali Year. Near Northfield Schools. Rates 
$11-$17 daily include meals. For color folder 
Tel. 341 or write 


A. Gordon Moody, Manager 
EAST NORTHFIELD 38, MASS 


HACKMATACK 


CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
INTERESTED IN NATURE STUDY 
A wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 
years of age! Here in the beautiful 
Berkshires our special facilities and 
expert staff is ready to help those in- 
terested in natural history subjects. 
Geology, botany, birds, conservation, 
the sky, and all that lives in the 

earth, the air and water. 
Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily 
farm activities. 

Eight week season only 


* Write about your child to - 


GEORGE F. DILLMAN 
OTIS, MASS. 
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identify Birds Faster ! ! 
index your Peterson Guides with 
BIRD GUIDE INDEX TABS 


Easy to Install 
Plastic Coated * 
Easy to Read 


For Eastern, Western or 
British Peterson Guides 


Only 50c per set, ppd. 


Protect your Peterson 
Guides with Transparent 


PLASTIC FIELD GUIDE JACKETS 
Waterproof + Durable + Dirtproof 
Only $1.00 each ppd. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OB ENTERPRISES 
Box 21-M, Celina, Ohio 


special rates for Clubs and Colleges 


Neat 


SNOWVILLE, New Hampshire 
Tel. Conway, Hickory 7-2818 


THE CHARMING SWISS RE 
SORT in the heart of the White 
Mountains. 1100 ft. high. A Wild- 
life Refuge in a world of peace and 
beauty. Own tennis. Swimming, 
fishing, boating. Excellent conti- 
nental cuisine. All rooms have pri- 
vate bath. 


SHANTY BOA T 


A novel holiday 
afloat Inland through 
tropical Florida 
from $95.00 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to 
CAPT. JIM NISBET 


One week — 


Box 1628-A, Ft. 
Our Ninth Year 


Myers, Florida 


STRASTISMOUTH 
Rockport. INN Mass 


May 29 - Oct 
PRIVATE ROCKY POINT ocean on three 
sides. Fresh & salt water birds. Sandy 
beaches, unspoiled woodlands, marshes 
Compatible fellow quests. $65-$125 week- 
ly including all meals. Central dining 
room. Trail lunches. Special rates for 
yroups and Club weekends 
Mrs. E. Wilkinson 
1 Gap Head Road 
Tel. Kingswood 6-3471 Sm 


wa and permitted me to get within 


ibout 50 yards, from which range, 


through a 30x scope I was able to 
study it completely The first thing I 
looked for was the which 
noticeable Ihe legs and 
and the bill was 


pink eyes, 
were quite 
feet were also pinkish, 
whitish, with a faded black ring, indi 
cating that it was a ring-billed gull, 
slightly smaller 


ilthough it appeare d 


than the others of that 


spe cies also 
prese nt 


I have 


eulls. Is it more unusual than in land 


never heard of albinism in 


birds? P. WittiaAmM SMITH, JR 


Pasadena, California 


Comment 


As far as we know, albinism is rare 
gulls, and is far less common than 
land birds 

in the ornithological literature of albin 


don't 


There are a few reports 


ism in European gulls, but we 
know i 


American gulls 


specif examples among 
Perh ips some of our 
readers have records of it, or can send 


benefit of Mr 
Smith and others to whom this subject 


us references for the 


is of considerable interest.—The Editor 
Pileated Woodpecker at Suet Feeders 
in Arkansas 

I should like to report what I know 
about the pileated woodpecker at suet 
feeders in Eureka Arkansas, 
the winter of 1957-1958 I was sur- 
prised to find it feeding now and then 


Springs, 


at my feeder some 12 feet from the 


living room window No long. stays 
were observed and not on every day, 
but it made all visits in the forenoon 
a rush in to feed on the dead branch 


ot a black 


basket on a post 


walnut, then to the suet 


I had direct reports from three peo 
ple — Mrs. D. B. Smith ‘on Pivot Rock 
Mr. Russell Cole on Mountain 
Taylor on Ridg 


visits of pileate d 


Road 
Street ind Mr. I I 
iN of rather regular 
woodpeckers to suet feeders for much 
of the winter One dav I went to the 
laylor’s at what was the likely time for 
the birds to come but they did not ar 
following day the 
alighting 


rive However, the 
male and female came, each 
either side of a native pine tree in 
view of the window to feed on a 
piece of fat pork They fed freely while 
three people watched quietly They 
were expected at this location for three 
visits, most days Mr. Col reported 
some feeding over the greater part of 
a day, at times with the birds flying to 
i maple tree to Wwipt then bills free 
ot suet 
| have 
making several openings in trees near 


two observations of this bird 


homes —in a maple and a native pine 


near the entrance of a lake home in 
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Binocular Headquarters 


Bausch & Lomb 
Bushnell 
Cadillac 

Kern Swiss 
Swift and 
others 


ALL TYPES AND PRICES 


Accessories, repairs, Telescopes 


Postpaid by a Museum Curator, 
an active field ornithologist. 


Sartlett Hendrichs 


Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 
phone HI 7-9748 
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A Mountain-top Holiday 
For Your Whole Family 


Crestmont Inn combines with Al — 
Mountain splendors to give you a fabuk ‘a 
cation. Large natural lake, picturesque wooded 

s, birds and wild flowers without number 

s, riding, water sports, lawn bowl 

Golf and tennis pros; direc 

tors for tots and teens. All activities or just 
relax and take in the twelve-county view 

Modern hotel rooms and cottages Excell 
food. Reasonable rates. Reduction for « 
under 10) 

Opens June 15—write for folder 
LAkeview 5-3232 


CRESTMONT INN, EAGLES MERE, PA. 


AUKOVERA MEW VACATION LAND 
TMETIMBER FRAILS INN 


IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS. 


A smal! country inn, known for its superb moun- 
tain and take setting and simple charm, for its 
delectable home-cooked fare and for the wide range 
of outdoor activities available to its quests 

Miles of scenic walks and bridle trails to ex- 
plore, 2000 acres where deer, beaver, otter, pileated 
woodpecker and other hard-to-see wildlife is un 
atraid apd abundant 


Address the Inn at Timber Trails 
Sherman, Conn. 


BRAEBROOKE 


in the Berkshires — Lenox, Mass. 
MUST SEE... TO BELIEVE 
Mt beyond Mt is view from Ver —_ ‘ s Bird 
Sanctuary and Tangl within 1! s INE BIRD 
ING TENNIS SWIMMING * CHAMBER MUSIé 
American Pian . Moderate rates. . . 
Special Consideration to Groups 
WRITE OR PHONE 
enox, Mass. — Box 332 — Lenox 960 
New —— N. Y¥. — 35 Orchard Pi. — NE 2-5117 
New York City, N. Y. — Butterfield 8-7759 


‘ 

Breezemere Farm 

on Penodscot Bay, South Brookville, Maine 

Maine Vacationing at Its Best! 

135 acre farm on Orcutts Harbor. Ideal for Bird 
Watching. Cabin cruiser trips and island picnics. 
Colonial homestead. Cottages. Fireplaces. Fresh 
and Salt water swimming. Excellent food served 
familystyle. (Second helpinga pleasure !) $50 to $60 
weekly. American plan. June 1 to Oct. 15. Booklet. 


Tel. Fairview 6-4243. 
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The President of the National Audubon Society offers 
an answer to the increasingly vexing question— 


HOW CAN 


NATURAL AREAS BE SAVED? 


View of Corkscrew Swamp photographed by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


N these days of increasing population pressures and 
vast growth of demand for public recreational areas, 

let alone living and working space, the great increases 
in cost of acquisition of natural areas, whether for wild 
life sanctuaries, wilderness preservation or for other pub 
lic benefits, is not the only threat to their survival. Use 
of the power of condemnation possessed by public agen 
cies is the ultimate threat 

Once acquired, the cost and continuity of good man 
agement are at the heart of assurance of permanence ol 
natural areas. This cost is far higher than that of acqul 
sition. Good local, as well as national, public relations 
are essential. 

Saving open spaces is a Lopi of intense current inter 
est in many communities. It seems to me that saving the 
open spaces we have already established usually should 
have priority over acquiring and maintaining new ones. 
The saving of present open spaces from excessive pub- 
lic use and abuse is fast becoming a big task in itself. 


Multiple use has been sold to the public as something 
to be desired, but the time has arrived when an_accurate 
definition of multiple use is “conflicting uses,” and the 
job of land administrators is to try to harmonize con 
flicting uses. In this they are having little, if any, suc 
cess and are fast coming to a system of establishing 
priorities of use and categories of non-compatible uses. 
It is also becoming increasingly necessary, in many 
places, to put limits on the number of people allowed in 
specific areas at one time, even if all are engaged in only 
one kind of use. 


Numerous regional planning commissions, or com- 
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mittees, are striving to come up with formulas of what 
they think may be proper ratios of people to acreage. 
There is a saturation point beyond which what was an 
open space ceases to be open space. A Baltimore com- 
mittee suggests a minimum allowable acreage figure ol 
57 per 1,000 persons. It would seem preferable to set a 
maximum figure for the number of persons per 100 acres 
or per 1,000 acres. 

Phat the power of condemnation jn public agencies 
represents the ultimate threat, at least in a democracy, 
is due to growing inability of federal, state, and other 
governmental land management agencies to properly 
control human uses of those lands when increasingly in 
terfered with by none-too-understanding or none-too-in- 
formed elected legislative representatives of people even 
less knowledgeable. Therefore, it seems that the best 
bet, to’save at least the most important open spaces from 
being overrun, lies in private ownership and manage 
ment adequately financed and capable of maintaining 
both local and national good-will. 

Phe National Audubon Society currently maintains 
30 sanctuaries in the United States. These are strate 
gically situated. In most cases, birds and other wildlife 
chose them as the best areas available to them. A few 
are large, such as the 26,000-acre Rainey Sanctuary in 
the coastal marshes of Louisiana, the 6,080-acre Corkscrew 
Swamp Sanctuary in Florida, containing the largest re 
maining stand of virgin cypress in this country, with all 
its associated animal and plant life. Most are smaller, 
but frequently are as important and strategic. The So- 
ciety has had 54 years of experience in the management 


of such natural areas.—JOHN H. BAKER. 


The blackbird of Eurasia and Africa, 


Turdus merula, in flight. It resembles our 


American robin to which it is related. 


SOME BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN 
BIRDS 


By Thomas P. Harrison* 


| HAD arrived at Plymouth, Eng 
land, the previous night, and 
early next morning I recognized a 
song, loud and unmistakable, from 
a treetop near the hotel. Aside from 
the chatter of daws in the rubble of 
bombed houses, for me that first Brit 


ish bird song was that of the mistle 


Drayton,” 


re 1Y9S5¢ 
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thrush. _ Before leaving the United 
States I had carefully studied the fine 
bird recordings of British birds by 
Nicholson and Koch, which helped 
no end in the otherwise difficult busi- 
ness of identifying the 20-odd_ bird 
songs reproduced. But the impres 
sion made by the living bird in its 
habitat often differed from that ob- 
tained from the record. In the living 
room at thrush 
sounded like a contralto blackbird or 
a song thrush; here on this cold, 


home the mistle 


windy morning in Plymouth was the 
real thing, the “storm cock,” singing 


away from the treetop, its clear war- 
ble suggesting both our American 
bluebird and summer tanager. 

Suddenly from behind me there 
was a voice, “’e’s a lovely tune!” I 
had not noticed the little milk truck 
drive up and stop. But the driver 
confirmed my identification as we 
watched together. Later weeks of- 
fered frequent opportunity to ob- 
serve this bird. Large and heavy — 
wholly unlike the song thrush — he 
looks a bit like a flicker on the 
ground with his short legs, bulky ap- 
pearance, and labored flight. 

The mistle thrush is much less 
common than the song thrush, which 
frequents both town and country. 
The song thrush, with the grace of 
our wood thrush on the ground, is, in 
its music, the British mockingbird. 
Ihe mocker often repeats a-note be- 
fore passing on to the next; the song 
thrush always sings each song not 
only “twice over,” as Browning says, 
but three or four times. He has, too, 
the complete abandon and unre- 
straint of our bird — in this respect 
unlike our thrasher — so that one al- 
most expects him, mocker-like, to fly 
up suddenly a dozen feet and float 
back to rest in eager enthusiasm. 

John Burroughs called attention 
to the loudness of British bird song 
as compared with ours. Certainly 
this is generally true and especially 
so of the song thrush and its frequent’ 
companion, the blackbird. Often 
confused, the songs of these two 
birds are really very different. The 
blackbird warbles, a softness more 
often apparent as he runs up and 
down the scale with a versatility en- 
tirely equal to the thrush’s and with- 
out that bird’s repetitive habit. 

“He's my favorite,” said a British- 
er to me. “He talks to me.” The in- 
timacy and mellowness of the black- 
bird suggests our Baltimore oriole 
or rose-breasted grosbeak. On the 
ground the blackbird acts precisely 
like our robin. No wonder a fellow 
American asked, “What are these 
black robins?”” On a lawn in Cam- 
bridge I watched a female alight on 
the grass and in a few minutes cram 
her bill with angleworms, lay down 
her bundle for a moment to draw up 
still another, mangle it, add it to her 
pile, then at last fly up to a cornice in 
King’s College. 

Shakespeare's ‘“‘ousel cock so black 
of hue with orange tawny bill,” the 
blackbird, is far more like the Amer- 
ican robin in habits than is the Eu- 
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ropean robin redbreast. Early set- 
tlers in America, homesick for their 
own redbreast, named our bird 
“robin” when actually it belongs 
with the thrushes. Moreover,’ the 
loud and unexpected staccato of the 
British robin has nothing to suggest 
the soft warble of our bird. It is 
easy to understand the universal de- 
votion to the robin in England, for 
there it sings virtually the year 
‘round, and of all birds it seems to be 
possessed of more sheer curiosity. 
With apparently no other motive, a 
robin will suddenly appear and sit 
motionless with cocked eye. Chaf- 
finch song is the most common and 
persistent to the ear in England, but 
the robin is the most familiar and in- 
timate figure. Possibly this anciently 
suggested the bird’s charity, for it is 
the robin which covers the dead with 
moss and leaves, as every child knows 
from the sad tale of “The Babes in 
the Wood.” 


These birds are regarded as the 


finest of British singers, but the two 
which every American bird watcher 
thinks of first, because they have long 
been celebrated in poetry the world 
over, are, of course, the nightingale 
and the skylark. The verse in which 
these birds are the professed theme is 
far more impressive than it is sug- 
gestive of either’s song for the simple 
reason that the poets tell a great deal 
about themselves and very little 
about the birds. In fact, at their 
hands the nightingale has suffered 
inaccuracies. Actually, Philomel sings 
more in the day than in the night, 
and, though both sing, the male has 
the chief role. Whether or not the 
song is a melancholy one is purely a 
matter of taste. Coleridge dispels 
much of the falsehood written about 
the nightingale, and of the poets 
comes closest to accurate description 
of nightingale notes. 
“*Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and pre 
cipitates 


ill photographs by Eric Hosking. unless otherwise noted. 


The Eurasian dipper, Cinclus cinclus, nests along streams and feeds on beetles, 
caddis flies, insect larvae, and snails. Photograph by Ronald Thompson. 


With fast thick warble his deli- 
cious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April 
night 

Would be too short for him to 
utter forth 

His love-chant and disburden his 
full soul 

Of all its music!” 


These lines admirably describe the 
peculiar manner of delivery. It is as 
if a stopwatch were being held as the 
bird breaks his song short off before 
launching into the next part a mo- 
ment later; and his repertory is re- 
markably varied, now the clear di- 
minuendo suggesting possibly a can- 
yon wren, now a loud replica of our 
cardinal grosbeak. The latter notes, 
often repeated, explain the epithet 
first applied by English authors to 
the cardinal, namely, the “Virginian 
Nightingale,” which in Willughby 
(1676) appears over the illustration 
of a cardinal. Though elsewhere in 
England I listened often and long 
for the nightingale, I heard him only 
in Suffolk, in and near the Minsmere 
Bird Reserve. Someone suggested 
that cats have been playing havoc 
with this ground-nester. 


Unlike the nightingale, the skylark 


is everywhere in open fields and hence 
I heard him first 
from the window of a train which 
had stopped opposite a field. Two 
facts perhaps explain the popularity 


not to be missed. 


of this bird as a singer. First, the 
song is uttered without a break —a 
twittering warble that goes on and 
on. The garden warbler’s song is 
similarly an unbroken bit of per- 
petual motion; yet the skylark’s song 
is poured out as the bird ascends 
straight up until it can scarce be fol- 
lowed with glasses. And, of course, 
the recording of the song cannot sug- 
gest this characteristic habit which 
adds immeasurably to the spectacle. 
To see him later drop with folded 
wings to within ten feet of the earth 
is as impressive as to watch him poise 
motionless for a moment on the 
ascent. “True to the kindred points 
of heaven and home,’’ Wordsworth 
writes of the skylark. But both in 
the quality of the song and in the 
flight upward and downward during 
the song, the skylark is matched if 
not surpassed by its less common 
If, as Shelley 
felt, the one tells gladness, the oth- 


cousin, the wood lark. 


er’s notes are filled with wistfulness; 
if one belongs to morning, the other 
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The nightingale, Luscinia megarhynchos, is the finest of all Eurasian songsters. It 


is remarkably similar in its appear 


orth 


and nesting habits to the hermit thrush of 
America. 


may claim evening. Perhaps, even 
better, these two larks supplement 
each other to open and to close the 
day. 

It was in the Minsmere Bird Re 
serve, near Dunwich in Suffolk, that 
I watched and listened to the wood 
lark’s flight song and, a few minutes 
before, heard my first nightingale 
singing from the woodland near the 
warden’s hut. This sanctuary, con 
trolled by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, comprises a 
1,500-acre tract embracing both 
woodland and marsh. This variety 
of terrain makes it a rare place for 
water birds as well as for passerines. 
It is a surviving replica of the fam- 
ous fens long since drained and made 
arable. Deliberately flooded against 
the Germans in the last war, this 
patch of marsh preserves conditions 
favorable particularly to the avocet 
and bearded tit, both of which breed 
here almost alone in England. 

During the first day at Minsmere 
in mid-April, I saw no fewer than 55 
species with the ample aid of the 
watcher, Dick Wolfendale. Three 
oyster-catchers, suddenly overhead, 
were reminders of the nearby sea- 
shore. Older writers called them 
“sea-pies,” a far apter name than 
Cateby’s coinage for a bird that has 
nothing to do with oysters. Con 
stantly the marsh resounded with the 
booming of a bittern, rare survivot 
of early centuries when hawks were 


The wood warbler, Phylloscapus sibilatrix, of the Old World, spends much time in trees but nests on the ground. 


flown at this game as well as at the 
heron. Among ducks, which in- 
cluded shoveller, teal, widgeon, gar- 
ganey, mallard, and gadwall, the 
shelduck, unknown on our shores, 
impressed me as a remarkably hand- 
some bird, with its contrasting pat- 
tern of black and white and the bril- 
liant red on the bill. Frequently we 
were startled by the squeals of water- 
rails and the more familiar notes of 
coots and moor hens. Whenever we 
left a hide, groups of redshanks 
would rise with their soft warbling 
alarm “the watchmen of the 
marsh,”’ as the warden termed them. 
Sedge warblers and reed warblers 
darted among the water growth. Sev 
eral times the warden called my at- 
tention to the alarm note of the 
bearded tit which, suddenly appeat 


ing, always dipped back into the’ 


reeds before disclosing its black 
mustache. Suddenly another rare 
survivor, the hen harrier, beat heav 
ily across the marsh to cause much 
excitement on the part of my two 
English friends, whereas to me it 
seemed natural enough to see a 
white-rumped marsh hawk. 

On the uplands perhaps the note 
most often on the air, aside from the 


ubiquitous chaffinch, was that of the 


willow warbler. High-pitched, un- 
assuming, and musical, this bird 
proved to be common _ enough 
throughout England. Like the sweet 
and attenuated song of the dun 


The robin, or robin redbreast of the Old World, Erithacus rubecula, resembles our 
American bluebird. 


The song thrush, Turdus ericetorum, has the grace of our wood thrush, and in its 
singing, is the British mockingbird. 


Young red squirrels playing. 
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Photograph by William J. Jahoda. 
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Red Squirrel Chatter 


By T. Donald Carter* 


tin red squirrel, or chickaree, as 
he is often called, is such a ver 
satile little fellow that it is very 
difficult to judge his true characte 
By many of the country people who 
know him by 


sight but depend 


upon the bigoted statements of a 
few, he is believed tq be a mischi 


vous, thieving tvrant that should be 


110 


destroyed at sight No birds on 


squirrels, they say, are safe in the 


woods where he resides. This is un 


fortunate, for he certainly is not the 


villain so often pictured That he 


is no saint | am willing to cencede, 


but there is another side to him 
that when you really get lo know 


him, you will appreciate 


| have found red squirrels tq be 
most entertaining and = interesting 
litthe creatures They have much 


more character than the gray squu 


rel and greatly surpass this squirrel 
in agility Ihe red squirrel is im 
pulsive, impudent, and full of ini 
tiative ind possibly my early as 


sociation with them may play an 


important part in my admiration 
lor red squirrels 

Our old home, where my boyhood 
days were spent, was about half-a- 
northern 


mile trom Boonton, in 


New Jersey. The house and old ce- 
ment barn with its accompanying 
sheds were surrounded by trees. In 
our own yard and that of ou 
there were five huge 
chestnut trees, two shell-bark hicko- 
ries, a number of pignut hickories, 
Both 


hollow 


neighbor's 


and two large butternuts. 


ol these butternuts had 
trunks, a wonderful place for squir- 
rels to use for storing nuts and for 
hiding. On the northeastern side 
ol the 


house. were two large Nor 
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way spruce trees, whose long cones 
made excellent squirrel food. Ow 
property sloped sharply and_ to 
level it off for lawn, driveway, and 
garden, a series of stone walls had 
been built, which were 
eight or ten feet high. Those near 
the house had been laid with con- 
crete, but those about the lower gar- 


some ol 


den were dry walls, thus offering 
plenty of holes for squirrels to make 
their homes. There were always a 
number of red squirrels about the 
barn, 


and many families of squirrels had 


place, especially about the 


been reared under the wooden 
eaves. 

In 1908 the first starlings I had 
hole 


made by the squirrels under these 


ever found nesting used a 
very eaves and raised two families, 
despite the fact that the squirrels 
were using the same eaves at the 
other end of the barn to bring up a 


family of their own. 


I spent 
tame some of these squirrels with 


varying 
ever, if I managed to gain the con- 


many hours trying to 


success. Invariably, how- 


fidence of one, a neighbor's cat 
would capture it. It was always dis- 
appointing to lose a special pet in 
Cats caught many of the 
red squirrels, especially when they 
were on the ground searching fo1 
fallen nuts, but their numbers did 


this way. 


not seem to diminish. 

recollections 
was of sitting on one of the stone 
walls watching a red squirrel gath- 
ering the bark from a dead branch 
of a tulip tree and carrying it into 
a hole in the stone wall, about 30 
feet from where I was sitting. Later 
I tound a brood of young squirrels 


One of my earliest 


running about the wall, which led 
me to believe that the hole had 
been the entrance to a nurserv. We 
seldom saw a gray squirrel near out 
home. To discover them you had 
half-mile to the ridge 
where the hickories grew more abun- 
dantly. 


to climb a 


\ few years ago I paid a visit to 
our old neighborhood. The woods 
down and rows of 
their stead. Ow 


was still there but the barn 


had been cut 
houses stood in 
house 
and sheds were gone. The nut trees 
and the spruce trees were no more; 
the nut trees had been taken down 
because the fallen nuts interfered 
lawn, and 


because 


with the mowing of the 
the spruces were sacrificed 
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they shaded the house and besides, 
no grass would grow under them. 


I went to call on a_ neighbor. 
After a great deal of reminiscing I 
asked her about the red squirrels. 
Her reply was that she had not seen 
a red squirrel in years but the gray 
squirrels were very common and 
would come to her window to be 
fed. The red squirrel and I had 
one thing in common. Neither ol 
us could stand this congestion. I 
had already purchased property six 
miles out from the village and the 
red squirrel, too, had moved to an 
environment more to its liking. 

An occurrence of special interest 
to me, which placed a new insight 
on the gray squirrel and red squir- 
rel association, took place at a neigh- 
bor’s home a few summers ago. Our 
friend came over and asked to bor- 
row our extension ladder, as he 
would like to investigate the con- 
tents of a flicker nest-box he had 
placed on one of his trees. He said 
that he was sure it contained the 
nest of a gray squirrel. He had 
heard a great commotion and dis- 
covered a gray and red squirrel in 
combat about the box’s entrance. 
Feeling sure that the red had been 
raiding the gray’s nest, he had shot 
the red squirrel. I helped him carry 
the ladder to his home and we 
placed it against the tree. He then 
showed me the red squirrel he had 
shot and she proved to have been 
nursing. Investigation of the box 
showed that it contained five baby 
red squirrels, one of which was dead 
with a head wound; a second was 
still alive but it also had been bit- 
ten. We have no proof that the 
gray squirrel was the attacker. In 
the excitement, the red squirrel 
might have bitten her own children, 
but the gray was certainly the one 
that was the trespasser. 


The three other young red squir- 
rels appeared to be in good condi- 


tion. Although very their 
eyes had but recently opened. We 


young, 


took the four young squirrels and I 
brought them to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New 
York City. It was necessary to feed 
them from a medicine dropper at 
first. The wounded one lived but 
a few days; the other three reached 
maturity. Two of the squirrels could 
be handled freely, but the third was 
a “little fiend’ and bit at every op 


portunity. Even at this young age 


they showed their individual tem- 
peraments. 

This same neighbor took a great 
interest in the small creatures about 
his home and had an extensive feed- 
ing station on the ground, which 
he maintained throughout the year. 
This station attracted many birds 
and squirrels. The main feeding re- 
ceptacle was a large wooden plat- 
form about five-feet square. It was 
held together by two 2 x 4 joists. 
Upon these the platform rested, 
leaving a four-inch open space be- 
tween the boards and the ground. 
Slightly to one side of the center of 
the platform, there was a knothole 
about an inch-and-a-half in diameter. 


One winter morning we received 
a telephone call inviting us to come 
over to witness something of inter- 
est. Upon our arrival we were toid 
that about a week before a_ red 
squirrel had joined the numerous 
grays that had come regularly to the 
station. A generous supply of grain 
and seeds was upon the 
platform and we went inside and 
seated ourselves beside the window, 
only about 15 feet from the plat- 
form. Soon the gray squirrels be- 
gan to gather until there were eight 
feeding on the platform. In about 
10 minutes we heard the red squir- 
rel calling, and he soon joined the 
group. We were surprised at the 
lack of attention the grays paid to 
his coming. The red worked his way 
to the center of the platform, tested 
a few sunflower seeds and then he 
set to work. With his front paws 
and nose he pushed a small pile of 
seeds ahead of him straight to the 
knothole and let them drop 
through. Then he went back for 
another supply. He worked dilli- 
gently for a few moments until he 
had accumulated a good supply be- 
neath the platform, then he went to 
the edge and ran underneath it. It 
was several minutes before he again 
made his appearance. Our friends 
said that they had first observed him 
hiding his food two days before. Now 
when there were gray squirrels about 
he did it every time he came to feed. 
They had never witnessed a gray 
squirrel do this in all the years the 
plattorm had been used. 


spread 


The red squirrel is the same type 
I have visited 
it in the mountains of North Caro- 


wherever it is found. 


lina and ‘Tennessee—where it is 


known as the “mountain boomer” 


11 


the Adirondacks, the north 


mountains ol 


in 
woods of Canada, the 
Alberta and British Columbia, and 
\laska. Al 


though the environment may change 


among the spruces ol 


its habits in‘a small degree, every 
where it is the same curious, rollick 
ing, and resourceful fellow. In the al 
most silent, snow-filled woods with 
the thermometer hovering near zero 
you can pass through miles of fo 
est, seeing never a4 mammal and only 
an occasional bird, such as a Can 
ada jay. You feel very much alone 
in this vast world. Sit down tor a 
moment and soon you are almost 
sure to hear the snickering of a red 
squirrel. A few squeaks on the back 
of your hand,* and before long the 
inquisitive littl 


a tree trunk by 


animal will be on 
your side. It does 
not want to make friends with you 
but its curiosity may bring it within 
arm's length. You move on with a 
feeling of comradeship, knowing 
that other mammals are sharing the 
forest with vou 

The red squirrel is so different 
from other squirrels, so self-reliant 
and independent that I am sure it 
approves ot the scientist who placed 
it and its counterparts, the Douglas 
squirrel of the Pacific coast and the 
Fremont squirrel of the Southwest 


in a genus of their own 


During one of my museum expe 
ditions | flew to northern Labrador 
and spent some time at a Weather 
men at this 


Bureau station air 


station had signed up for a year 


little likelihood olf 


outside world du 


olf service with 
their seeing the 
ing this time. I received a most con 
dial welcome from them, however 
when they found that I was there to 
make life 


of the mammals of that region, they 


studies and collect some 


made a surprising request. They said 
they would appreciate it if 1 did not 
collect any of the red squirrels 
around the station. One of the few 
entertainments these men had du 
ing their long stay in this forbid 


ding land was to feed and tam 


the few red squirrels that were 
about the buildings. Needless to say 
Natural 


History lacks specimens of red squil 


the American Museum of 
rels from that particular locality 


Everyone looks up to the man 


who will stand up for his own rights 


The red squirrel will defend his 
home range against heavy odds. You 
cannot censure him for this. A robin 
or a hummingbird will do the same 
He has a family to support and it 
is up to him to see that they are 
protected and live to go out into 
the world. He cares tor no compe 
tition on his special grounds. ‘The 
red squirrel may be a scrappet but 


he is generally within his rights. 


That the red squirrel is more cai 
nivorous than the gray squirrel is 
suggested by their use of the suet 
which is fastened to a tree just oul 
side our window. The red squirrels 
make daily visits to it, something | 
have not seen a gray squirre! do. Al 
ter dark when the outside lights are 
turned on, we have often amused 
ourselves by sitting on the patio, but 
a few feet from the suet-tree, watch 
ing the flying squirrels that also 
come to feed. From their intentness 


one would judge that they enjoy 


their repast just as much as the red 
squirrel enjoyed his but an hour o1 
two betore Che red squirrel is not 
our only carnivorous squirrel 

Phat the red squirrel’s diet in 
cludes the eggs and young of birds, 
I cannot deny for I have had sight 
proof of this. That his character is 
painted much blacker than it should 
be, I believe He 


will not every bird nest 


firmly certainly 
destroy 
which he can find The success of 


starlings nesting in the old barn, 
shed, and the 
Norwa\ 


spruces at my old home stand is tes 


the phoebes in the 


many robins’ nests in the 


timony of this. | agree with others 


who say not all red 


squirrels ac 
quire the nest-visiting habit 
When we first moved to our pres 


ent home in 130-acre wooded tract 


in northern New Jersey, red squir 


They 


found in our hem 


rels were by no means rare 
were sure to be 


lock grove nies 


and a pair was nesting 
in our shed. This pair was ol spe 
ial interest and we spent some time 
in watching them and prying into 
their domestic life In due course 
four young squirrels appeared and 
spent much of their growing time 
about the shed and in a large beech 


tree that grew nearby. On a beam 


ol this shed a pair of phoebes nested, 
and although one of the main run- 
ways used by the squirrels passed 
within three feet of the nest, it was 
never molested. In fact this pair of 
phoebes raised two broods in this 
nest that summer—a 
brood of five and a second brood of 


spring and 


flour. 

In later vears, red squirrels be- 
came much fewer in numbers until 
They 
also became scarce in all the su 
Grays became 
more and more common. 


they disappeared altogether. 
rounding country. 
Perhaps 
it was just one of the periodic cycles 
which so many of our small mam- 
mals go through and they would 
again return to their former 
I hoped that this would be 


num 
ber s. 


the case. 


Tn 1957, 
our hemlocks and among the fallen 
rocks of the 
but it did not come close to the 


I saw a red squirrel in 


nearby steep hillside 


house. This spring a pair appeared 
and fed on the grain we had put out 
lor the birds and squirrels. Other 
squirrels were very nmumerous—17 
grays and 9 chipmunks were at one 
feeding locality. 

So that we from 


could watch 


within the house, we scattered grain 


Adult red squirrel photographed by 


Mitchell Campbell. 
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Although red squirrels passed within three feet of the phoebe’s nest, the birds 
were never molested by the squirrels. Photograph of phoebes by Gordon S. Smith. 


beneath our window and it was 
there that the red squirrels came 
Later the old pair was 


three Glancing 


to feed. 

joined by young. 
through the window shortly before | 
sat down to write, I saw on the 
ground, on the fence, and in the bird- 
feeder, eight gray squirrels, three 
red squirrels, and four chipmunks, 
all within a space of 20 square feet, 
a red and a gray feeding within two 
feet of each other. Of course, there 
was not perfect harmony but there 
appeared to be no greater disputes 
between the reds and the grays than 
between the grays themselves. <A 
gray would chase a red just as read- 
ily as a red would chase a gray. 
Many of these were young squirrels. 
If it had been spring, it would have 
been a different story. In the first 


place there would not have been 


the large concentration, and in the 


second place territorial rights would 
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have had to be defended by them. 

Our new red squirrels have been 
remarkably silent and it was not un 
til a few days ago that I heard then 
lively chatter. It was a welcome 
sound to my ears, for it brought back 
many pleasant memories associated 
with red squirrels. My thoughts 
went back over 30 years, to a camp 
at the summit of Roan Mountain 
on the boundary of Tennessee and 
North Carolina, when the only way 
to reach the top was in an especially 
constructed wagon drawn by a team 
of mules; then I thought of an after 
noon near the shore of a lake deep 
in the heart of the Ontario wilder 
ness. At that time the only structure 
on the lake was a ranger’s cabin, but 
now, with a new road, I understand 
there is a large hotel and the shores 
are lined with cottages. Once more, 
in my memory, the scene changed, 
and I was seated on a mossy log 


high up in the mountains of Alberta, 
the log surrounded by a red squir 
rel’s midden, representing thousands 
of cones and the work of many 
Again, as I listened to ow 
red squirrels’ chatter, the locale 
changed and I was in Alaska, watch- 
ing two feeding con 
tentedly in a small clearing. And 
now I was riding along a country 
road behind a jogging horse and be- 
ing outdistanced by a red squirrel 
running along a rail fence, or again 
it was a house and a cement barn 


years. 


bull moose 


surrounded by Norway spruce, chest 
nut, butternut, and hickory trees. 
All this and many more memories 
are brought back to my mind by 
the red squirrels’ rollicking chatter. 
I am happy that the red squirrels 
have returned to live with me and 
it is my hope that they will remain 
many years to come. 
THe ENp 


with me for 
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CAN WE SAVE THE 


ldflowers / 


By Helen S. Hull brethren, ve have done it unto me’’? tridges scuttled here and there along 

It was easy to philosophize that day the tote road. Ground cover of 

I it true that history will know last October in the clean Canadian bunchberry, snowberry, twinflower, 
this century not only as_ the woods of New Brunswick, in a camp clintonia, pyrola, arbutus, partridge- 


age but also as the age of overlooking the Tabusintac River, berry, and the lycopodiums spread 


realization of the biological interde the pools rolling with salmon fresh an evergreen carpet before us 
pendence of all living things? Is lrom the Atlantic. through the woods and the paths 
this what Albert Schweitzer calls In October the banks of the river along the river's edge. In camp it is 
“reverence for life’? And is this unusual to see moose and deer 


atomic 


are a pattern of green and gold, of not 
aspen and the tall spires of spruce come out to drink in the river, or 


perhaps, a 20th century meaning of 
across the trail 


St. Matthew, “Inasmuch as ye have in jagged silhouette against the sky. to hear bears crash 


of these, my On the way into camp, spruce pat leaving imprints of their big soft 


done it unto the least 


Photographs courtesy of Pine Lakes Garden Club. 


Members of the Junior Garden Club planting bloodroot, saved from a building development area. 
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mud. The 
camp guardian has made a pet of a 


pads in the unfrozen 
snowshoe rabbit which comes for its 
daily handout of food. An old por- 
cupine lazes across in front of the 
camp into the pine trees, and the 
gray jay or “moosebird,” is raucous 
above. 


Guardianship 


Even here, the clue to this wil- 
derness paradise is the word “guard- 
ian.” For 50 years, club members 
have initiated conservation — prac- 
tices along 35 miles of river for the 
pleasure of fishing, and today there 
are still many trout and salmon in 
the river and as many ducks and 
partridges as 50 years ago. In ad- 
dition to improving the salmon 
pools and stocking the river with 
salmon, there has been rigid ad- 
herence to the regulations of the Ca- 
nadian government. Native guides 
are deputized to enforce the laws 
in regard to the amount of fish 
and game to be taken, and camp 
guardians patrol the river against 
poachers. Without this long guard- 
ianship, this valley, like much of 
the surrounding areas, would have 
been fished out by poachers and 
denuded by loggers, leaving a trail 
of barren banks and exposed ground 
cover, with destruction of the natu- 
ral feeding grounds of animals and 
Whether 
approve, 
some 


the nesting sites of birds. 
we like even 
enlightened 
of our most practical wildlife con- 
servators. One fact is often over- 
looked in conservation: when suc- 
cessful, the preservation of an area, 
even when it is for one purpose or 
for “selfish’’ aims, leads to the con- 
servation of all the wild plants and 
animals for which the area is the 
natural habitat. 


sport or 


sportsmen are 


Unity of Effort 


You can’t cut down the forest and 


still have the trees—even lumber 
companies have learned that. Con- 
versely, if you save the forest for 
future yields by selective cutting, 
the birds and beasts and flowers are 
saved, too. This realization of in- 
terdependence is truly not very old 
in conservation thought and_prac- 
tice. I remember when the Audu- 
bon Society spoke largely of pro- 
tecting the birds; wildflower lovers 
of saving the wildflowers; and the 


“conservationists” said, “These are 
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Many of the “rescued” plants in the Pine Lakes school sanctuary are propagated 
under supervision of members of the Pine Lakes Garden Club. 


not conservation; they are nature 
saving the 
Others said 


study—conservation — is 
soil and water supply.” 
conservation is “saving man” in an 
exploding world population. So 
what can we do to save the vanish- 
ing wildflowers, the birds, the but 


terflies, the moose, the bears, snakes, 


About the Author 


For more than 20 vears, Helen § 
Hull, who lives near Boonton, New 
practicing and 
As early as 


Jersey, has been 
preaching conservation. 
1938 she was going around the “gar- 
den club circuit,” lecturing on plant 
ecology, which led in 1952 to the 
publication of her book, ‘Wild 
Flowers for Your Garden.” She was 
a member of the New Jersey Con- 
servation Council in 1940, and chair 
man of the arboretum committee 
which established an arboretum of 
native plants in Greenbrook Sanc- 
tuary in Interstate Park above the 
palisades on the Hudson River 
Mrs. Hull is presently acting chair 
man of the Gardening Committee 
of President Eisenhower's People-to 
People program, which is promoting 
world friendship through letters be- 
throughout the 


tween gardeners 


world. Among her many offices she 
is a member of the Board of Direc 
tors of the Garden Club of New 
Jersey, and of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs. She is a past 
president of both of these organi 


zations The Editor 


rabbits, fish? All these are interde- 
pendent. 


lo save any one of these, we must 
recognize their — interdependence, 
and then attack the problem from 
every vantage point of special inter 
est. Perhaps we could call this the 
Door-to-Door Salesman technique 
getting the foot in the door as the 
first requirement to selling the prod- 
uct. Keeping our eyes on the ulti- 
mate result, wildlife con- 
servation, we encourage interest in 
every hobby which leads to an ap- 


desired 


preciation of nature. It is a short 
step from appreciation to cherish- 
ing, to “do something about it.’ 
In this is our hope. 


Preserved Areas 


The immediate approach is to 
encourage, through laws and ap- 
propriations, government and_pri- 
vate preserves in every state, every 
every community, and 
This thought which 
might have been impossible to put 
into effect a few years ago is now 
gaining public support. It is be- 
coming difficult for people as well 
as birds and wildflowers to find 
room. Through referendum to the 
voters four years ago, our County 
of Morris in New Jersey created a 
Park Commission empowered to 
spend up to one million dollars 
to acquire property in the county 


Continued on page 130 
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county, 


every vard. 


An annual cicada photographed by Dade Thornton. 


YEARS UNDERGROUND 


FOR WEEKS IN THE SUN 


A miracle of summer is the emergence of the cicadas. 


By 
Ralph J. and Mildred L. Donahve 


b pw magic of insect metamo1 
phosis has long held the inter 
est of mankind. The transformation 
that changes some insects from larvae 
into pupae, and then into adults, is 
a real-life “‘wonder story” surpass 
ing, we think, the fairy tales of the 
writers This 


old-time complete 


transtormation, or metamor phosis, 


occurs in beetles, butterflies, and 


other insects. The change from a 
mature nymph to a winged adult, as 
in the cicadas, is termed incomplete 

While the change that takes place 
during the life cycle of a cicada 
may not be as spectacular as that 
butterfly, it is 


none the less fascinating. Indeed, 


of a moth, bee, or 
the mode of life of cicadas 


(some 
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people insist on calling them “lo 
custs’”) grows ever yet more on- 
derful as we learn more 


lives and habits 

Not the least full of wonder, ol 
course, is the nymph cicada’s long 
sojourn beneath the ground. The 
different species have different sub- 
terranean development periods; the 
shortest being 12 months, the long 
est possibly being the 17-year span 
of the “seventeen-year locust.’” With 
Tibicen pru 


nosa, here pictured—the commonest 


the summet cicada, 
species in the central regions of the 


United States—there seems to be a 
question as to exactly how long it 
remains an underground compan- 
ion of the cave cricket and the vel- 
vet-furred mole. The late Dr. R. H. 
Beamer of the Entomology Depart 


Kansas, was a 


ment, University of 


Under date 


specialist on cicadas. 
of September 18, 1954, writing of 
Tibicen pruinosa, Dr. Beamer wrote 
us that, “No one knows the length 
of its life history. I had a fifth in- 
star [molt] nymph in a cage for 
five years before it finally emerged 
as an adult . so it probably has 
a very long life history.” 

From the moment of hatching in 
a slit or groove in the bark of a tree, 
which slit was made by the female ci- 
cada’s ovipositor as a shelter for one 
of her many eggs, the nymphal ci- 
cada is on its own. It lets go of the 
tree branch and falls to the ground 
where it promptly burrows in. 
There, feeding on the sap of var- 
ious tree roots, the hatchling makes 
its unseeing way deeper and deeper 
into the loam, even into the clays 
that underlie it. 
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After spending several years under- 
ground, this cicada nymph comes to the 
surface. 


It comes out of the ground and climbs 


a tree trunk, fence post, or even a weed 


stalk. 


The young cicada must attach itself for 
its transformation before its skin grows 
too dry. 


4ll photographs, unless otherwise noted, by Ralph J. Donahue. 


After 15 minutes, the photographer 

heard a faint “click,” and a strange 

white and green body began to emerge 

from a split in the back of the cicada’s 
waistcoat. 
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With its legs free, the “new-born” adult 
cicada leans backward and downward 
from its dry nymphal skin. Five min- 
utes later, the soft and helpless insect 
began to move its legs as in an exercise. 


= 


At the end of an hour, the cicada’s un- 

tried wings were fully expanded, yet they 

are still milk-white and limp. If they 

should be injured while soft, flight 
would be impossible. 


almost airless dark, 


the 


There, in the 


untouched by vagaries of sea 
son, and comparatively free of ene 
mies, the cicada nymph lives out 
the allotment of its pre-adult lite 

changes (oO! 
earth-garments 


During this time it 
molts), its 
several times; the last change 
into its “coming 


then, the insect has 


dusty 
being, 
in fact, out 
clothes, for, by 
emerged upon the earth’s topside 
But the exchange of musty gloom 
and seeming loneliness for sunlight 
also brings with it be 


and a mate, 


setting dangers From the moment 


its digging claws open the 
the night air, and to the end of its 


way to 


winged days (possibly three weeks 


later), the cicada is never safe from 
attack 

Blue jays and English sparrows 
are particularly fond of the flesh of 
these wideheaded creatures. Spa 
row hawks have been seen to cap 
ture them tox turtles during late 


search in 
catch the 


summer otten 
the 


cicada nymphs that did not climb 


mornings, 


under trees to 


y 
vl ass 


high enough to be out of harm's 


way, or for those insects that are 


earth-bound through accident o1 


lack ol proper development 


Bu the greatest dange) 


of cicadas, and especially to Tibicen 


to the 


race 


pruinosa, is the large black and yel 
low wasp (cicada killer, it is rightly 
called) that every summer _ buzzes 
up and down the trunks and 
branches of trees, seeking cicadas 
Once a cicada is found, the wasp 


stings H and carries it away to a 


burrow in the ground. There it is 
stored as food for a hatchling wasp 
Sometimes a particularly energetic 
female 


victims, laying upon each a 


wasp will bring in several 


single 


egg, and storing each in a separate 


cell of her underground burrow 
But cicada swains (only the males 
“sing’) do not let the threat of 
these wasps silence them. Despite 
hungry blue jays, sparrows, hawks 


turtles, and a host of other enemies 


including skunks and house cats 
cicada love songs ring out 
through the heat of summer days 
and warm evenings. All of which 
is but the fulfillment of a plan 
formulated by nature when a cicada 
egg hatched, and the _ beginning 


nymph dropped to the ground three 


five, six, or ten or more years 


ago 
Though brief is their time as adults 
cicadas must, and do, make the most 
of it [THe ENp 
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The perfect adult cicada, Tibicen 
ready to fly, find 


During August and September, the 
and paralyzes them, then c 


pruinosa, its wings dried and hardened, is now 


a mate, and reproduce its kind. 


giant cicada killer wasp catches the cicadas, stings 


arries them into its underground burrow. 


An experience with the 


VEERY, OR WILSON’S THRUSH 


By Catherine Windle 


E Goya are photographs I took 
of a veery’s nest. I happened 
to find it by accident while explor- 
ing by a woodland path at the edge 
of the swamp in back of our gar 
den at Meredith, New Hampshire. 
I came upon the nest before the 
eggs were laid and thought it was 
an old one of the previous year, al- 
though it seemed in good condition. 
It was well built of dried leaves and 
grasses neatly woven to make a strong, 
substantial nest, and lined with pine 
needles. It was out in the open neal 
the ground, in the branches of the 
native, low-growing American yew, 
which circled an old stump. I picked 
it up and examined it, then put it 
back just as I had found it. A few 
days later, on June 1, to my sur- 
prise I found four eggs in it. They were 
a beautiful deep blue and smaller 
than a robin’s. I saw the young 
after they hatched, and 
them grow up and fly away. They 
hatched June 9 and 10, and flew 


watched 


Nest and four eggs of the veery. 


on June 19, about an hour after | 
had snapped thei picture. 

Veeries are very shy and _ seclu- 
sive. They have a favorite haunt 
in this woody swamp, and every 
year, two or three pairs nest and 
raise at least two broods each, usually 
near the edge of our garden. This 
must have been their old nesting 
grounds for hundreds of years back. 
I tried to get the 
tomed to me by these frequent vis 
might photograph 


veeries accus 


its, so that | 


them feeding their young and have 


a picture of the parent birds. They 
would not go to the nest, however, 
in my matter how 
long I stayed. The male would sight 
me starting down the path by ow 
garden (about 200 feet away) and 
give the signal (I could hear him) 
one soft note of alarm, and the 
female was off the nest before I 
Only once, when 


presence, no 


could get there. 
he must have been off guard, did 
I surprise her. She flew off silently 
and disappeared in the underbrush. 
became tamer, 


The veeries neve 


Photographs by the author 


Four young veeries ready to fly. 


though they saw me olten. I had 
many a good view of them in the 


branches where they hovered about 


the nest. They kept in the shadows 
of the leaves, sometimes with a 
green caterpillar in’ their beaks, 


waiting for me to leave. I marveled 
at the length of time they could 
hold a caterpillar without dropping 
it, or eating it, and still utter thei 
note, “Veery, veery.” | set up my 
camera daily and left it a long 
while, but they did not mind the 
camera; it was J they were afraid of. 

The veery’s song, a descending 
phrase, is charmingly different, and 
I love it. It is like a waterfall tum- 
bling down a mountainside. It is a 
wild strain, like the wild 
When heard near a 
cascade, it blends with the music of 


woods 


they inhabit. 


the running water. 

At dusk these birds call back and 
forth to each other until long afte1 
dark, and sometimes they come into 
the trees quite close to our house. 
They arrive May 14 and 16 in ow 
area of New Hampshire.—TuHe ENp. 


Fenwich Lansdowne 


YOUNG CANADIAN ARTIST 


Illustrations by Fenwick Lansdowne 


Short-billed gull, Larus canus 
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By Alfred M. Bailey* 


ANY years ago it was my privi- 
lege to make a 2,000 mile, 
mule-back through Abys- 
sinia, and to be almost constantly 


journey 


afield with one of the world’s great- 
est bird artists, Louis Agassiz Fuer- 
tes. We collected and he made bird 
studies from the Oasis of Ambouli in 
French Somaliland to the high Abys 
sinian plateau; we camped at 1/4, 
000 feet in rugged mountains and in 
the bottom of the gorge of the Blue 
Nile, and 
Louis was enthralled with the abun- 
birdlife. Always, no matte 
how rugged the going, he made his 


wherever we traveled, 


dant 


daily quota of bird notes. 

In many camps through months 
of field work, I often looked ove 
the shoulder of the talented Fuertes 
as he deftly reproduced on paper 
the brilliance of color in specimens 
he had betore him. 

Through the years that have 
elapsed, | have known many nature 
painters but it was just recently 
that I again watched one at work, 
James Fenwick 
Lansdowne, with Frank A. 
Beebe, a well-known artist-natural- 
ist, Was Visiting our museum in Den- 
ver. Mr. Beebe had written me 
“IT have a young friend accompany 
is going 
places as a bird artist”—and when 
the then 18-year-old) young man 
showed me some of his work, | 
wholeheartedly agreed with the pre 


a yvoung Canadian, 
who, 


ing me to Denver who 


diction. 

Impressed with his ability, I sug 
gested he try a water color of the 
Lavsan honeyeater, an extinct bird 
from a island at the 
northern extremity of the Hawaiian 
group. Fortunately, I had a= skin 
which I had collected on the re 
1912 but there 
were no photographs in existence 
that I knew ol, except a motion film 


small coral 


mote little islet in 


ven Director of the 

I History, Denver 

eminent American 

to Audubon Screen 

1 lecturer on the 

s screen tours tor 

uthor of “Birds of 
f Colorado.” 

Tue Epitor 
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made by Donald Dickey while with 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore on an ex- 
pedition along the Hawaiian chain 
in 1923. 

Rabbits had killed the vegetation 
three of the five 
species of the birds unique to the 
When Wet- 
more and Dickey spent a brief time 


on Laysan, and 


island became extinct. 


on Laysan there was only one honev- 


eater remaining—the last of its kind 
a brilliantly-colored male that sang 
rom a bit of coral rock in the sea of 
drifting sand. Dickey succeeded in 
securing an excellent bit of motion 
picture footage of the little male in 
action, and because of my interest 
in birds of that isolated spot in the 
Pacific Ocean, he presented me with 
a copy of his film. 


Canada goose, Branta canadensis 
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oe 


, 
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> 
% 
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Common bushtit, Psaltriparus minimus 


\ negative was prepared from a 


single trame of gDickey’s 35 mm 
positive; an 8 x 10 enlargement was 


made, and from the photograph, 
and the skin for color notes, Lans 
downe made a beautiful drawing olf 


the last Laysan honevyeater This 
portrait: was used on the cover ol 
my article, “Birds of Midway and 
Laysan Islands” (Museum Pictorial 
No. 12), 


dow He s 


and it was the first of Lans 
water colors to be pub 
lished 

James Fenwick Lansdowne, now 


just past 21 year of age, was born 


g 
in Hong Kong in 1937. His family 
B.C., in 1940 


and stayed for six vears, but afte 


moved to Victoria, 


returned to Hong Kong 
Since 1948, however, he has lived 
in Victoria, British Columbia. He 
was a polio victim in early child 
to take part 


the war 


hood and was unable 
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in the usual boyish activities; he 


spent a long and difhcult period ol 


convalescence, during which time 


his mother, an accomplished artist, 


stimulated his interest in natural 
history and encouraged his unusual 
ibility 

Lansdowne has never had an art 
lesson, but he has been a keen ob 
server and spent most ol his recov 
er period in the field wheneve 
possible, studying the postures ol 


I he n he 


paintings from bird skins 


birds makes wate color 
Fortu 
nately, he lived in Victoria where 
he had as examples such skilled at 
\llan Brooks, Frank Beebe, 
and William Rowan 


Canadian naturalists and portrayers 


tistS as 


well-known 


ot animal life. By the time Fen was 
l4 years of age, he was spending 
much of his time observing and 


painting birds 


Recognizing the talent of the 
young artist, Dr. G. C. Carl, Di- 
rector of the Provincial Museum, 
Victoria, B. C., Dr. Charles Guiguet, 
Museum Mammalogist, and Frank 
Beebe, gave him advice and encour- 
agement unstintingly. The mu- 
seum’s collection of bird skins was 
placed at his disposal, which made 
possible accurate color renditions, 
and he studied anatomy of postures 
of birds through photographs and 
personal field work. 

His first public showing was 
sponsored by the Audubon Society 
of Canada in the Royal Ontario 
Museum in Toronto which resulted 
in wide publicity, not only in Can- 
ada but in the United States. 
ond outstanding display of 37 water 
color paintings of water, shore, and 
land birds was in Audubon House, 
New York, November 7 to Decem- 
ber 5, 1958. 

As noted above, Lansdowne'’s first 
published piece portrayed the swan 
song of the Laysan honeyeater, the 
last of its race, a painting of a bril- 
liantly-colored male which perished 


A sec- 


in a sandstorm just a few days after 
Donald Dickey made his motion 
film of the bird in action. Lans- 
downe has had two spreads of his 
paintings in Maclean’s Magazine, 
and a series of 25 entitled, “Birds 
of Canada” once a week in The 
Star Weekly (Toronto), which has 
wide circulation in Canada. In ad- 
dition, one of his pictures was used 
in Maclean’s to illustrate an article 
by the well-known Canadian natu- 
ralist and Executive Director of the 
\udubon Society of Canada, John 
\. Livingston. 

Few voung artists have received 
recognition so quickly. Lansdowne 
under contract for three 
vears to the T.D.F. Advertising Ar- 
tists, Ltd. of Toronto, a well-known 
agency, which takes all his work. 
We may look ahead with confidence 
“sure- 


Is now 


that this young man with a 
ness of touch which suggests a much 
more experienced and mature art- 
ist than his age would indicate,” 
to quote T. M. Shortt—one of Can- 
ada’s great wildlife artists—will go 
far in his chosen field of endeavor. 
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Song sparrow, Melospiza melodia od 
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THE 
LAND 
NNAILS 
AROUND 
US 


By Morris K. Jacobson 
PART Il 


N Texas and elsewhere in the 

Southwest lives Bulimulus the 
snail that in the motion picture 
“Chico” went to fill the roadrunner’s 
stomach. This white or brown shell 
is elevated, not depressed (one of 
the few of this shape in the United 
States) and grows in such profusion 
on desert vegetation that it looks 
like fruit on a richly blooming tree 
In Texas also can be found Helicina, 
a small pill-like shell that, unlike all 
the other land shells in our country, 
is provided with a shelly door or 
operculum which closes the aperture 
Such oper- 
culate snails appear in large num- 


when the snail retires. 


bers of families and species in the 
West Indies, but the entire North 
American continent north of Mex- 
Here 


is a nice puzzle for zoogeographers. 


ico has exactly three species. 
Traveling west from the Missis- 
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sippl, the land snail fauna becomes 
steadily more impoverished in the 
region of the Great Plains. But they 
never disappear entirely and some 
minute species occur there in satis- 
factory numbers. As one approaches 
the Rocky Mountains, an entirely 
new group of snails appears. These 
are called Oreohelix and belong to 
the world-wide family Camaenidae. 
Oreohelix are medium-sized to small 
snails, and their failure to develop 
a lip when mature makes them look 
like the eastern Anguispira 

For a time both 
thought to belong to the same genus. 
However, the late Dr. Pilsbry of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia demonstrated their true 


forms were 


classification by studying their in- 
ternal anatomy. He also invented 
sonorous name which means 
“mountain helix,” Helix meaning 
a coil,” the old Linnaean name for 
most of the land snails of the world. 
These snails live most in large but 
isolated colonies in favorable spots 


their 


in the mountains of Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, and other western states. The 
colonies are usually so restricted 
that unless one actually comes across 


them, no snails at all can be collected. 


In the deserts and on the moun- 
tains of New Mexico lives the genus 
Sonorella, named for the Mexican 
state Sonora. These snails hide deep 
in the loose rocks of talus slopes and 
are very difficult to collect. Some 
species are known from a few dead, 
weathered specimens. One of the ex- 
ceptions is Sonorella odorata which 
lives in large numbers in the aspen 
groves of the Catalina Mountains of 
\rizona. Its peculiar name was given 
to it because of its characteristic 
strong and unpleasant odor, said to 
resemble that of crushed goldenrod. 

In the Huachuca and Chiricahua 
Mountains, especially in the high, 
regions, live the smaller 
shells of the genus Ashmunella, 
named for the Reverend E. H. Ash- 
mun, a diligent collector of western 
shells. These look like small Meso- 


dons and for a time were included 


forested 


with them in the single genus Poly- 
gyra. Once again Dr. Pilsbry’s ana 
tomical studies revealed their true 
taxonomic position 

The Sierra Nevada and the Coastal 
Range Mountains form a complete 
barrier to land snails. West of these 
ranges the snail fauna makes a start- 
ling change. Most of the larger snails 


we learned to know in the East are 
gone. Instead we find the genera 
Monadenia, Micrarionta, and Hel- 
minthoglypta, all members of the 
endemic American snail family Hel- 
minthoglyptidae. The last two gen- 
era include snails of moderate size, 
usually light brown or buff in color, 
and of a somewhat shining texture. 
Frequently they are also decorated 
with a single brown band. They 
live in the desert regions, and except 
after rains, are not easy to find. 


In the Indio Valley in California 
lives Micrarionta indioensis, a snail 
that clings to the base of cactus and 
maguey plants. Hence the would-be 
collector, armed with a short rake 
handle, must be ready to contend 
with these prickly, spiny growths. 
But one can just as likely turn up a 
rattlesnake as a retiring snail. For 
some people this adds a zest to snail 
collecting which many of us would 
rather forego. However, some species 
of these snails can be collected with 
less danger and trouble, for ex- 
ample Helminthoglypta californen- 
sis, which lives on Cypress Point 
near Monterey, California. 

Monadenia lives in the rainy for- 
est of northern California, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. It is a large snail, 
half again as large as Mesodon. The 
color consists of various shades of 
buff, yellow, or brown, the base be- 
ing usually dark brown. Frequently 
the shell shines like polished ma- 
hogany. Monadenia fidelis. beryllica 
from Oregon has a beautiful grass- 
or olive-green base, which is the 
reason for its subspecific name. 

In addition to these native Ameri- 
can snails, many also have come 
here accidentally or were introduced 
intentionally from the Old World. 


About the Author 

Morris K. Jacobson says that he is 
a “frustrated zoologist’’ who has been 
forced to turn his chief interest in life 
(conchology) into a hobby. He has 
traveled to Cuba seven times to col- 
lect shells, and to Mexico and the 
island of 
collecting expeditions. He has had 
two snails named for him, and has 


Jamaica, always on shell- 


described two new species. Mr. Ja- 
German, 
ish, French, and Russian since 1930, 
and is, at present, head of the for- 
eign language department of An- 
drew Jackson High School, Queens, 
New York. Ihe Editor 


cobson has taught Span- 
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In several areas of the South about 
New Orleans, Louisiana, San An- 
tonio, Texas, and Pass-a-Grille, Flor- 
ida, lives the vineyard snail, Otala 
lactea, which is widely eaten in the 
Old World by gourmets in Italy 
and France. It is a heavy, smooth 
shell, about one inch in diameter, 
white with brown markings, and a 
bright chocolate-colored aperture. It 
is frequently sold in the Italian fish 
stores in New York City. In the 
cemetery of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina (and nowhere else!) lives a 
small white snail that looks like an 
inverted top. It is called Helicella 
elegans, and probably came over 
from southern Europe on the roots 
of some tropical plants. In Maine, 
in Nova Scotia, and in Quebec, 
Canada, lives a little hairy snail 
called Hygromia_ hispida, which 
probably came to North America 
from England in the same manner. 


There are other introduced snails, 
but the worst is Helix apersa which 
has become a serious garden pest in 
southern California. It is not an 
unattractive shell, higher than Mes- 
odon and has a slightly gleaming sur- 
face of a mottled yellow and brown. 
It lives not on decaying forest plants 
and mycelium, but on young garden 
seedlings. Its depredations are fre- 
quently very distressing. Another 
garden pest is the large gray slug, 
Limax maximus, which lives in many 
city gardens and lots, in the North 
as well as in the South. It is about 
four inches long, dirty white in color 
with large, elongated black areas. 
The slugs are snails which in the 
course of evolution have lost their 
shells or else those have degenera- 
ted into a small, internal calcareous 
plate. There are many native slugs 
which for the most part are not 
harmful, but some of the immi- 
grants have become pests, especially 
to hot-house owners. Some slugs 
are almost omnivorous. 

One of the prettiest of the intro- 
duced snails is the common English 
garden snail, Cepea nemoralis, which 
has become a fixed resident in many 
areas especially along the Atlantic 
Coast. It is a handsome snail, about 
the size of a small Mesodon. Its 
shell has a yellow or orange base 
color, which may be either bandless 
ol! possibly decorated with from one 
to five brown bands, with a brown 
lip. These bands have been the sub- 
ject of intensive studies in heredity 
as have the color of primroses or 
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Sonorella 
ambigua 


Micrarionta 
indioensis 


the shapes of the fruit fly, Droso- 
phila. 

Dr. W. G. Binney, a well-known 
American conchologist of the 19th 
century, imported several hundred 
live English garden snails from 
England in 1857 and freed them in 
his garden at 222 East Union Street 
in Burlington, New Jersey. There, 
according to Binney, “they have 
thriven well and increased with 
great rapidity, so that in 1878 the 
whole town was full of them.” 

A recent visit I made to Burling- 
ton showed that this was still so; 
snails were still living there in empty 
lots, parks, gardens, and cemeteries, 
even in the very center of town. 
Since then Cepea colonies have been 
discovered in such widely separated 
places as Lexington, Kentucky, Ma- 
rion, Massachusetts; and Buffalo 
and Flushing, New York. It is not 
known whether these colonies de- 
scended from the original Binney 
importation. 


From all appearances the English 
garden snail has brought a colorful 
note into the drab appearance of 
our native eastern snail fauna. They 
have not proved to be harmful in 
their new home. Different is the 
case of a gentleman who in 1948 
wrote proudly that he soon hoped to 
have the eggs of the giant African 
snail, Achatina fulica, hatch in Flor- 
ida and that the snails “might be 
developed as an addition to our 
sources of animal food.” Since Acha- 
tina is a notorious plant predator 
which has laid waste huge areas in 
the tropics, this gentleman was se- 
verely taken to task by Dr. G. D. 
Hanna of the California Academy 
of Sciences. At all events, the entire 
question of deliberate importation 
of live land snails has now become 
academic since Congress passed a 
law forbidding such importations 
without the express permission of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The subject of land snails is a 
very large one and has been given 
very scant treatment here. For the 
interested amateur naturalist, the 
study of snails is a field in which the 


most important discoveries (despite 


the monumental labors of Gould, 
Binney, and especially Pilsbry) have 
yet to be made. Any intelligent ob- 
server can add vital facts to the 
science. And the subjects are easy 
to study, for land snails are all 
around us. —THE ENb 
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TEACHING 
CHILDREN 
TO PROTECT 


Adult solitary vireo (left) feeding young ones in boy’s hands. Photograph by Hal H. Harrison. 


By June Leland* in watching, identifying, and pro laying badminton, and he auto- 
tecting birds. In this valley I had natically struck at it, and hit it 
NTIL Richard killed the blue seen many new species that hereto with his racket. I saw him. I left 
/ bird, I had made no attempt to fore had been only pictures in a my room and picked up the dead 
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revealed to the children the delicate 
framework, the beautiful 
the way the little feet could grasp a 
tree branch. On the chalkboard | 
drew two types of beaks; the pointed 
bill of the insect eater and the gros- 
beak type, which indicates the seed 
eater. 

“The birds eat my Daddy’s figs,” 


feathers, 


said a small boy. 

“Does your Daddy spray or dust 
for insects?” I asked. 

“Oh, sure,” said the child. ‘““There 
are too many insects.” 

“Does your Daddy pay the men 
who help him?” I went on. 

The child laughed. “He pays lots 
of men,” he said. 

“Does he pay the birds?” I asked. 
“He pays men to spray and dust. 
But the birds eat more insects than 
all the poisons can destroy. Isn't a 
bite of fruit their pay?” 

That provoked an argument. 
They agreed they needed to know 
about birds. 

Because I believe in accuracy in 
factual matters, we started a_ bird 
book with duplicated reproductions 
which the children colored. Alter- 
nating with the pictures they wrote 
brief stories, usually only four lines 
of simple words, stating the bird's 
chief Frequently 
some child had an experience to re- 
late about some bird he had seen in 


characteristics. 


the open land near our homes. 
Gulls, mallards, and coots are com- 
mon around the great inland sea— 
the Salton Sea—close to our school. 

Luisa Esparza, a girl who was just 
learning to speak English, got the 
general idea that I liked birds. One 
morning she presented me with a 
young bird she had found, she said, 
out in the desert under a tree. It 
Was a cactus wren, too young to feed 
itself, but able to fly a little. Be- 
lieving that the mother bird would 
not take care of it if it were re- 
turned, and not having time to go 
there, I kept the litthe wren and 
tried to feed it. The children named 
it Squeaky because it made a loud 
squeaking sound when it was hun- 
gry, which was often. 

We tried to find enough insects 
and earthworms for it, offering 
them to the wren on a pair of tweez- 
ers. Greedily the bird swallowed 
everything, but in a dry country, 
worms take some searching. So I 
tried corn meal mush, and _ for 
awhile the bird was satisfied. The 
children enjoyed watching it being 
fed, and they asked many questions 
about birds. Older children were 
also interested, and asked to come 
in and see the which had 
been put in an old parakeet cage. 

The teacher of Richard’s seventh 
grade asked to bring her group into 


wren, 


Members of an Audubon Junior Club at the booth of the National Audubon Society, 
New York City Flower Show. Photograph by Dorothy Dingley. 
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the room and hear me tell about 
the wren. At the time we had also 
a second bird, a sora rail, which an- 
other child had caught. I took 
Squeaky out of the cage when they 
came in. 

“Tf all the birds were killed, men 
would die, because the insects would 
eat all the crops,” I began dramati- 
cally. “All the animals would die 
because they need grass and grain, 
too. Most of your fathers work with 
crops; or they help to gather fruit. 
Is part of their work killing in- 
sects?” 

Squeaky was perched on my fin- 
ger and I handed him to a girl nea 
Richard and went on talking. 

“Birds kill and eat many 
insects than sprays and dusts can 
destroy,” I said. “Squeaky is a cac- 
tus wren. His sharp beak shows he 
is an insect eater.” The bird had 
reached Richard, and I noticed that 
Richard was handling him gently. 
I went on to explain why we had 
kept Squeaky, and why the sora rail 
was to be released. He was big 
enough to find his own food and 
he would not accept anything from 


more 


us. 
After school, taking three of my 
pupils with me, I drove to a fresh- 


water pond some distance from the 
school, and when I opened my hand, 
and released the sora rail, it flew 


to the water and began to swim 
away. 

Next morning I let the children 
who had gone with me to let the 
sora rail go, tell what they saw, 
thus explaining that it could take 
care of itself. 
were 
bird 


By spring, older children 
excitedly telling me 
sightings, and none of them boasted 
about killing. They brought me 
baby sparrows fallen from the nest 
and I cautiously explained about 
letting the mother bird keep her 
They “found” eggs 
that we identified from the color 
plates in my Audubon book. 
Squeaky lived only ten days with 
us. When he did not greet me with 
his usual squeak for tood, I knew 
what I would find and I was grieved 
but not surprised. He had been 
listless, had turned his head with a 
littke whimpering cry when offered 


about 


baby. birds’ 


food, and clung to my shoulder, his 
favorite perch. His tiny frame was 
very thin. Evidently cactus wrens 
do not thrive on corn. 

I do not advocate catching wild 


Continued on page 141! 
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 pser I get very far from New and both marbled and Hudsonian REID STATE PARK 
England and say that my home godwits, occur here regularly as well a oe 
is in Maine, I'm prepared for the as piping plovers, — black-bellied Georgetown includes sand beach | 
inevitable remark, “I’ve never been plovers, willets, short-billed  do- coun cmend iii einen dail sail. 
in Maine,” and I’m ready with the witchers, and others. In addition, "PRE abi esteted (except for the 
comeback, “It’s nice that you've ther¢ are likely to be Bonaparte’s nearhs aoe. seletineie cmiicel 
something to look forward to!” gulls and all three terns—the com- aaah (iiaiiiia productive ak «elie 
Fortunately, now that Alaska has mon, arctic, and roseate ccilees dt tie ln diel dete ti. 
joined the Union, I shall hear much Biddeford Pool is actually a tidal sides secing gannets scoala pone 
less frequently that Maine is the bay sheltered from the sea by bar- perhaps eiders elie: wets a | 
“only state I’ve never been in.” rier dunes and ledges. Its only out- find sharp-tailed sparrows i 
No doubt Maine is one of the let to the ocean is a small channel ait ceiiine. oni ed the woods, pi- 
least visited states. But that’s all between the ledges. The chief at- leated woodpeckers, olive-sided fly- 
right with most of us down here; traction to shorebirds are the mud coin  ‘uaiiaeiia diiiinidiees 
we like being by ourselves, with no flats that are exposed at low .tide. Seeciie creepers magnolia pA ai 
trafhe and parking problems to To see the birds under the _ best al lle oclines cniiilieie During 
speak of, no tornadoes, no smog, conditions, you should be there dur ie hae miata wid Goss "Et Ming 
no drouth, and no state income ing an incoming tide when they iy: sli iaaliae ae ca ee Eh 
tax. Of course, I don’t want to be are forced from the flats toward the rugs o ade a J : 
misunderstood. We welcome vis edge of the bay, near the road. tle River at Todd Point id ve, ag 
cially good for shorebirds. Reid 
tors. And I, for one, hope that you Here are directions for reaching Park is reached from Bath by tak- 
will include Maine in a summer trip Biddeford Pool. ‘1, Beem US ing US Rouse 1 east to Woolwich, 
lor birds. We have such species as Route 1: just as you approach the Seate Route 127 south for 18 miles. 
Ronen 'S etre, CoMNnOM elders, fa southern outskirts of Biddeford, — and then a road to the right which 
zorbills, black guillemots, and com turn east past the cemetery onto Loci tn the Sink: 2 celine Mletees 
mon pufhns that you will not easily West Street (a sign at the cornet 
see elsewhere in the United States ints to Fortunes Rock), proceed 
You should know about three 6 miles to a junction with State ares hee 
good spots for birds that are not Route 9 and turn left; continue 2.3 Among Maine’s outer islands, 
described in my eastern guide. miles to a junction with State Route Monhegan is almost in a class by 
These are Biddeford Pool, Reid 208; take this highway for one mile itself for natural charm. Scarcely 
State Park, and Monhegan Island to the Pool, which is on the left. more than a mile-and-a-half long 
(2) From the Maine Turnpike: and half-a-mile wide, it has sheer 
BIDDEFORD POOL take the Biddeford exit, which cliffs and bold headlands (as high 
From mid-July through Septem puts you on State Route 111; pro- as 150 feet) on the eastern side; on 
ber this is one of the best spots for ceed 1.4 miles onto West Street at the western side, pasturelands close 
shorebirds in the state. Whimbrels, the above-mentioned corner. to sea level, and an interior fea- 
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tured by rocky hills and intermit- 
tent deep ravines with a cover of 
coniferous woods, mainly spruce 
and fir. Here and there are a few 
alder swamps. From the picturesque 
settlement on the southwestern side 
a number of fine trails meander 
through the woods (in some places 
truly majestic!) and out to the cliffs 
and headlands. 

As on most Down East outer is- 
lands that support coniferous 
growth, Monhegan has nesting pairs 
of blackpoll warblers and summer- 
visiting (possibly breeding)  cross- 
bills. Ravens frequent the cliffs 
and have been observed nesting 
there. In the late summer the island 
attracts numerous “strays” 
dickcissels and yellow-breasted chats, 


such as 


so there’s never any telling precisely 
what species you may see at that 
time of year. 

You can reach Monhegan in sum- 
mer by daily boat service from 
Boothbay Harbor. For schedules, 
write to the Passenger Boat Associa- 
Boothbay Harbor. During 
your trip you may by chance ob- 
serve shearwaters, gannets, jaegers, 
phalaropes, and black guillemots. A 
delightful place to stay, while you 
are on Monhegan, is The Island 
Inn. This is run by the Farrells 
who happen to be bird watchers 


t1on, 


and will put you on track of species 
you would particularly like to see. 


NOTATIONS ON BIRD FINDING 
IN MAINE 


Herewith are some revised state- 
ments and a few additonal notes 
about places in my eastern guide. 

Portland Society of Natural His- 
tory. This long-established institu- 
tion at 22 Elm Street, just off Mon- 
ument Square in the center of Port- 
refur- 
bished under the energetic direction 
of Mr. Christopher M. Packard. An 
naturalist with a 
Maine’s fauna and 


land, is being revived and 


excellent wide 
knowledge of 
flora, he can be of valuable assist- 
ance to you. He is usually in the 
building from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p-m. Tuesdays through Saturdays. 
Matinicus Rock. The number of 
breeding puffins remains about the 
same, but the nesting population 
terns has been increasing 
enormously (3,500 in 1958). Other 
species nesting on the island include 
Leach’s petrels, herring and great 
black-backed gulls, and black guil- 
lemots. Common eiders regularly 


of arctic 
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loiter along the shore. Harold Bun- 
ger, a lobster fisherman at Matini- 
cus Island, can be hired to take you 
to the rock. 

Audubon Camp of Maine. Open 
from mid-June through August. 
Visitors are welcome between the 
hours of 9:00 and 11:30 a.m. and 
2:30 and 5:00 p.m. on all days ex- 
cept the opening and closing days 
of each of the five 2-week sessions. 
To obtain directions and transporta- 
tion to the Camp, you should write 
Mr. Bartram Cadbury, Director, 
Audubon Camp of Maine, Medo- 
mak, Maine, in advance of your 
trip, or telephone the mainland of- 
fice when you arrive in Damaris- 
cotta or Waldoboro. Owing to the 
limitations of dining room and 
housing facilities, visitors cannot be 
accommodated for meals and lodg- 


ing. 


Mount Desert Island. Cape May 
warblers have not been seen in the 
Ship Harbor area during the nest- 
ing season since the recent lumber- 
ing of the remaining big stands of 
spruce. The only known breeding 
population of sharp-tailed sparrows 
on the island is in Bass Harbor 
Marsh which is traversed by State 
Route 102 about one-quarter of a 
mile northeast of the intersection 
of Route 102 with State Route 102A 
coming north from McKinley. 
Machias Seal Island. This Cana- 
dian possession and Matinicus Rock 
are the only spots off the Maine 
coast with puffin colonies. The puf- 
fins here have increased to at least 
500 pairs and a few razorbills are 
now nesting among them. The pe- 
trels, on the other hand, have de- 
creased alarmingly. You can still 
hire transportation — at Cutler, 
Maine. Captain Purcell W. Corbett, 
who arranges deep-sea fishing par- 
ties, will take you out almost any 
time, provided you write to him in 
advance (address: Cutler) for res- 
The Little River Lodge 
in Cutler offers rooms and_ break- 
fast, and there is a restaurant (spe- 
near by for 


ervations. 


cializing in sea food) 
other meals. 

Giand Manan and Kent Islands. 
It is no longer possible to reach 


Grand Manan by ferry from East- - 


port. You must now take the ferry 
from St. Andrews, New Brunswick 
(sails Monday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday), or East Saint John, N.B. 
(Wednesday and Friday) . Details on 


sailing schedules can be obtained 
by writing to Saint John Marine 
Transports Ltd., P.O. Box 936, Saint 
John, N.B. For bird finding in a 
varied setting—from snag harbors to 
precipitous headlands, from quaint 
villages to deep woods—Grand 
Manan is hard to beat. On Kent 
Island you can observe many eiders 
nesting, also explore an exception- 
ally large colony of herring gulls. 
Blackpoll warblers are a common 
breeding species and you are al- 
most certain to see a few ravens. 
The Bowdoin Scientific Station here 
has facilities available to scientists 
wishing to conduct research in orni- 
thology, but anyone is welcome as 
a visitor. Arrangements must be 
made in advance by writing to the 
director, Professor Charles E. Hun- 
tington, Department of Biology, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
Usually people going to Kent Island 
take the ferry to Grand Manan and 
then either hire a fisherman at Seal 
Cove or Ingalls Head to take them 
the rest of the way, or arrange to 
have Sidney Guptill, the station 
caretaker, pick them up in his boat 
and bring them out. 


Betavine Maine. The fame of the 


Maine coast as a tourist attraction 
and summer resort tends to eclipse 
the rest of the state to such a degree 
that many people think of Maine as 
a strip of rocky Actually 
much of Maine is rural country and 
wilderness—rolling land where there 
is always a lake or a mountain in 
view, a clear stream to cross every 
three miles, and a bog or 
marsh near at hand. When you 
come to Maine, you will doubtless 
go down to the coast, but when you 
turn back I suggest that you swing 
inland and proceed southwestward 
through Maine’s “other side.” Plan 
to spend some time in Baxter State 
Park, our vast wilderness preserve, 
which embraces Katahdin, the state’s 
highest and most magnificent moun- 


shore. 


two ol! 


tain, and unspoiled forests, lakes, 
and streams. And don’t overlook 
Bangor Bog, which we still conside1 
one of the most rewarding places 
for bird finders in interior Maine. 

In preparing this material I have 
received useful information and ad- 
vice from James Bond, Carl W. 
Buchheister, Paul G. Favour, Jr., 
Charles E. Huntington, Christopher 
M. Packard, and Mrs. Walter P. 
Reeves. —TuHE ENp 
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HOW CAN WE SAVE TH 
WILDFLOWERS? —Continucd from f 


lor conservation and_ recreation 


purposes. In this way, parts of Troy 
Meadows, long the haunt of bird 
watchers, will be saved for the 
birds as well as for posterity And 
there is hope that a “green belt” 
Rockaway and 


Rivers will be preserved, as well as 


along the Passaic 
parts of Big Piece Swamp, through 
purchase with public funds. 

dificult to 
interests which find spe 


It is no longer very 
pool the 
cial reasons for preservation of such 
areas—birds, flowers, recreation 
into public acceptance of such pro 
posals The special interest societies, 
as well as the garden clubs, are do 
ing great 


ceptance ol this view; by support 


service in tostering ac 


ing legislation in counties, states, 
and the nation which leads to this 
end; in “watchdog” committees 
ready to pounce upon proposed leg 
islation which would tend to defeat 
such purposes. For example: now 
that Island Beach has been acquired 
by the State of New Jersey and the 
politicians have begun to get ideas 
of developing it as a “Jones Beach,” 
the garden clubs of New Jersey have 
turned their 6,000 members on the 
Assemblymen with the resolution: 
“We are only in favor of laws regu 
Island 
Beach that consider conservation.” 


lating the development of 


With this weight of public opinion 


“and votes” they hope to defeat pro- 


posed bills for authorizing bathing, 
surf fishing, and activities, 
with no mention of preserving the 
botanical treasures, and the dunes, 


othe 


lor which Island Beach is unique. 
The greater the variety of habi 
tats, such as along the shore, along 
the rivers, swamps, hills, and val 
leys, the greater the opportunity for 
saving all species of birds, beasts, 
and flowers now existing. Saving 
the wildflowers is as simple and as 
comprehensive as that. 


Hobbies 


It is not my intent to give the 
impression that everyone is so en 
lightened about the inexorable laws 
olf nature that we do not need edu- 
cation in order to gain public ac- 
ceptance for acquirement of areas 
through expenditure of 
funds. 


most at 


public 
Education should begin al 

birth, and should 
cease. By encouraging hobbies, be 


nevel 


ginning with the very young, we 
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APPEAL TO OUR READERS 


Although we have recently had 


very few complaints from readers 
fudubon 


mailed to paid-up 


over receiving Magazine 
late (it Is now 
members and subscribers during the 
first 10 days of the first month named 
on the issue), we would like to pre 
vent our readers from receiving the 
magazine any later than about the 
middle of the first month named on 
the issue 
We find that most of the com 
plaints over not receiving the maga 
zine on time are through a failure to 
renew a membership or subscription 
far enough in advance to receive the 
current issue of the magazine. It re 
quires 0 to 40 days to process a re 
newal, so we ask vou to be sure to 
renew at least a month before your 
sue, or expiration issue, ts duc 
arrive. For example, if your mem 
bership or subscription expires with 
the January-February 1960 — issue, 
please renew it before December | 


Ihe Editor 


have one of the surest means of 
enlisting public thinking about con 
servation. All Audubon Society 


members know what “bird watch- 
ing” and window-sill feeding have 
contributed to bird conservation. 
It is doubtful, or at least, it could 
be argued that neither bird watch- 
ing, nor even window-sill feeding 
has saved or increased any species 
of bird. What it has done is to pro- 
duce an interested group which de- 
sires to preserve the birds, and to 


which conservation needs can be di- 


rected—a group which can vote to— 


put conservation ideas into laws 
and areas into preserves. Little bird 
watchers grow up into voters, and 
They 
grow up inte parents who support 
moves of Boy and Girl Scout organ- 
izations and YMCA’s in buying 
5,000-acre tracts, as the YMCA has 
done in the Catskills for a summet 
camp (and for the benefit of all the 
wildlife of that area). At the same 
the camping, hiking, swim- 
ming, fishing, the nature study, see- 


members of civic committees. 


time 


ing the wildflowers, the birds, but 
terflies, bees, toads, and snakes, all 
tend to add their bit toward an ap- 
preciation of the biological interde- 
things; to 


pendence of all living 


cherish rather than to destroy. 
School Education 


We cannot leave only to summe1 
camps the responsibility for train- 


ing youth in an appreciation of na- 
ture, and a desire to preserve it. 
More conscious education is needed 
now than in our preceding genera- 
tions to engender love and respect 
for unspoiled wilderness. “Love of 
the Wild,” the enjoyment of primi- 
tive conditions, may stem from ra- 
cial memories or perhaps a_nostal- 
gia of experiences of a happy child- 
hood when living conditions were 
less embellished and closer to the 
out-of-doors than for many 
Without a conscious 
drive to make it so, fewer in this 


greal 


of us today. 


generation, and fewer in the next 

will have such happy childhood 

memories. Conservation education 

should begin in play—and in school 
at the earliest date. 

The photographs that illustrate 
this article demonstrate how conser- 
vation in its best being 
taught to the children lucky enough 
to attend the Pines Lake, New Jer- 
sey school, where the local garden 
club formed a junior garden club 
in the school and developed a sanc- 
tuary on school grounds, with the 
consent and help of the 
board. The program is now inte- 
with the school science 
classes. Children are indoctrinated 
in kindergarten when they learn to 
pick up the beautiful colored leaves 
that have fallen from the trees in 
the sanctuary, make prints of leaves 
and ferns, and learn to identify 
them. The older children, as you 
see in the photograph, take part in 
propagating plants through making 
cuttings. The rooted cuttings are 
planted in nursery rows until they 
are large enough to be transplanted 
to the sanctuary. Many plants have 
been “rescued” from the bulldozer 
in nearby areas. It is significant that 
there has not been a single case of 
vandalism in the school sanctuary. 
I think you can see on these chil- 
dren's faces that they have already 
learned to cherish rather than to 
destroy! 


sense 1S 


S¢ hool 


grated 


Teacher Education 


Not every community is as for- 
tunate as Pines Lake, New Jersey 
to have a devoted group of garden 
club women and a_ cooperative 
school board. The teachers need to 
be taught. The best job now being 
done toward this end is in conserva- 
tion camps and workshops, such as 
the Audubon camps, owned and 
operated by the National Audubon 
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Society, and the Conservation Work- 
shop at Trenton State College. The 
number of teachers who can enjoy 
these facilities is limited, and we 
must strive to have more available. 
Conservation education should be a 
part of every teacher's training in 
order to impart it to classes at every 
stage of learning. At Cornell Univer- 
sity, the Cornell Plantations are de- 
signed to class- 
rooms” to instruct future teachers in 
learning from the living environ- 
ment. Other colleges and universi- 
ties are developing ecological labor- 
atories for the study of the environ- 
mental factors influencing plants. It 
is my understanding, however, that 
few universities offer conservation 
courses for graduate study, and few 
if any permits a graduate degree in 
“Conservation.” 


serve as “outdoor 


Home Sanctuary 


\s I have suggested, the only way 
wildflowers can be saved is through 
acquisition of wildlife such 
as preserves, and national state and 


areas 


local parks, representing many and 
various habitats and communities. 
Doing this starts at home, on the 
personal level of interest and enjoy- 
ment. A home wildflower garden 


gives great enjoyment just for the 


beauty that is in it. This leads 
one on to an interest in the plants 
for their own sakes, their ways of 
growth, dissemination, and means 
of survival. We learn which plants 
grow where, and why; that beauty, 
and even survival, is not always 
to the big and powerful, but perhaps 
to the small which can adapt to a 
changing world. Witness the small 
lycopodiums, living fossils of an age 
when the giant ferns and other great 
spore plants lost out in competition 
with the coming of the more efh- 
cient seed-bearing plants. 

It is acknowledged that we can’t 
the wildflowers by gathering 
and scattering their seeds, but only 
in preserving areas or creating habi- 
tats where the desired plants will 
naturally. It must be recog- 
nized, also, that with time the habi- 
tat itself will change, and in becom- 
ing suitable for new plants, the en- 
vironment will become unsuitable 
for others. There natural or- 
der of ecological succession which 


save 


grow 


is a 


will take place unless interrupted 
by accidents of nature or by man. 
We can manage or control a habitat 
in order to keep it suitable for cer- 
If not “managed,” a 
swamp or bog will gradually fill up 
with suitable 


tain species. 


plants and become 


Birding Alibis | Have 
By Edwin Way Teale 


“What else could it have been?” 

“I was looking against the sun.” 

“I couldn't get my fieldglasses ad- 
justed.” 

“It kept flying straight away from 
me all the time.” 

“If I could have heard it call... .” 

“My began to water 
couldn’t see very well.” 


eyes and | 

“The strap of my glasses got tangled 
up just as... 

“Tt wouldn’t hold still for a second!” 

“Just when I got it in focus it flew.” 

“I must have been looking at a dif- 
ferent bird.” 

“The wind kept 
branches so I 
bird for 
a time!” 


the 
the 
second at 


blowing 
couldn’t see 
more than a 
“If it had only turned this way!” 
“This is fall 

spring...” 
“T couldn't see it very clearly through 


If it had only been 


the curve of the windshield.” 
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Known And/Or Used 


“It kept going behind that grass 
clump.” 
“I almost had it when it flew away!” 


“If I'd only had time to check one 
more fieldmark I’d have had it!” 

“You see, this bird had just had a 
bate... 

“I just couldn't get it in my glasses!” 

“The windshield dirty. I 
couldn't get a good view through 
it. 

“Tt must have been a bird in imma- 
ture plumage.” 

“If I had had the two species side by 


was 


Ge... 
“It was preening itself so I couldn't 
get a good look at it.” 
“Tf I have seen the color of 
its feet...” 
“I forgot to take off my sunglasses. 
I couldn't get the colors right...” 
“It must have been a hybrid!” 


could 


“The wind was blowing so hard I 
couldn’t hold my glasses still!” 
“But, what else could it be?” (The 
last the baffled bird- 
watcher.) -THE END 


refuge olf 


for plants of dry land, and unsuit- 
able for plants of the bog. Habitats 
not only can be maintained for the 
sake of desired species, but they can 
be created at home or in parks. As 
the late John McLaren, former su- 
perintendent of San Francisco's 
Golden Gate Park, said: “I go out 
and find a bonny nook, and I repro- 
duce it in the park.” 

The wilderness advocates have 
been sometimes unbending in re- 
gard to the possibilities of “recre- 
ation” or restoration of places suit- 
able for wildlife communities. They 
have said, “When it is gone, it is 
gone forever,” and though I sym- 
pathize, I want also to take the op- 
timistic attitude that “where it neve 
was, it still can be.”’ Sanctuaries can 
be re-created, and should be, even 
in places now overlooked. The New 
York Botanical Garden is designat- 
ing three acres for a “representative 
collection of native plants.” 


Highway Planting 

By advocating wide strips on each 
side of the 40,000 miles of “defense 
now beginning construc- 
tion, we would sizable 
across the nation for preservation 
of native plants. After road-build- 
ing, the roadsides can be restored 
to the natural character of the area. 
Plants already growing by the road- 
side can be replaced or suitable na- 


highways” 


have areas 


tive plants can be propagated for 
the purpose. Neat the roadway, we 
concede that dead grasses and leaf 
litter must be cleared to prevent 
fires, and evergreens cut 
back far enough, so that in winter 
their deep shadows do not create 


must be 


hazardous icy spots on the road. 
Diversity of highway planting by 
clearing vistas, gives food and nest- 
kinds of birds, 
greater variety of wild- 
flowers. Unselective spraying of 
roadsides with weed-killers must be 
discouraged. 


ing sites for more 


and for a 


Summary 

Saving the wildflowers depends 
upon concerted effort in education 
for cherishing all forms of wildlife, 
they are dependent one 
upon another. In an expanding 
population, this can best be assured 
through legislation favoring setting 
aside of areas of public and private 


because 


lands as preserves and sanctuaries. 
Hlome 
in creating interested and educated 
Nature walks, with a 


ntinued on page 144 
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wildflower sanctuaries help 


advocates. 


Bird Songs 


THE VOICES OF 74 SPECIES 
OF TYPICAL MEXICAN BIRDS 


[HE RANGE of songs on this record 
is a wide and fascinating one—from 
the haunting notes of the unbeliev 
ably beautiful Quetzal to the liquid 
flute-like tones of the Slate-colored 
Solitaire , 
“Once again we are indebted to lj W M | 
Pon ohh garter conan Carolina Wrens Move In 


off the beaten track. This documen- ; 

By Catherine Seelig Dick on a side road, up a long lane, built 
; in 1854, surrounded by many acres of 
of Mexico, wherever the assiduous L W HEN my husband became the woodland—a perfect place for a a 


Irby Davis could jeep his parabolic 


tary takes us deep into the interior 


high school principal in the lit watcher. 

reflector and other recording gear tle Hoosier town of Bunker Hill, In The house was a loghouse which had 
The results are exotica beyond com diana, I almost wished we had stayed been weather boarded. In back of the 
in the crossroads town of Roll. Around screened rear porch was the old sum- 
the Bunker Hill Air Base in 1948 there mer kitchen where I did my laundry 


was no place for a pedagogue’s family not with automatics either). One vear, 


pare.’—-The American Record Guide 


o to live—until one day after we were one of the old, small window panes 
WUeVlCQHn sorely discourage we found it \ vave wav and fell to the ground out 
‘ hom er rent four miles from school side. Not being able to talk anvone 


Kird Songs Carolina wren at nest, photographed by Dur Morton. 
IN TWO OUTSTANDING VOLUMES R | qi Zz 


America’s birds both familiar 


7 


- 


and rare—sing out with clarity and . 
authenticity on these two delightful Cid 

records [he beauty and fidelity of 

sound area tribute to the knowledge. 

patience, and consummate skill of 

Professors Kellogg and Allen, Cornell 

University’s world-famous ornitholo 

gists 

Each record contains the voices 
more than 50 birds, providing u 


usual entertainment as well as ar 


authoritative guide 


h, double-facec 


Mevican 


For further information on these and 
other rece rds of wildlife voices write 


to 


Cornell University 
Records 


\ DIVISION O} 
Cornell University Press, 
Roberts Place, 

Ithaca, New York 


Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1 -50 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 
“Everything for Wild Birds’’—Catalogue Free 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 
Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 


plastic seed container 2%” 
x 7”. Hangs anywhere. 


End Squirrel Nuisance... 
with A-W’s “*Squirrel’s 
Defeat” Feeder. Birds 
will feed from this 
feederincomplete 
safety. Made of sturdy 
materials 


Free Folder. 


avdashenees orkshop 


Wonder Lake Ill 


Send name and 
address for com- 
plete folder 


Dinah Dee’s 
Fabulous 


HUMMINGBIRD 
FEEDER 


(actual photograph) 


Ae 
nA 


This fabulous feeder will fill your yard with beau- 
tiful hummingbirds. Simple to fill, easy to clean, 
insect proof, instructions enclosed. Perfect gift 
for your birdloving friends. Sold year round 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. $1.95 ppd., 
$3.75 for two. Each additional $1.50. U.S 
and Possessions and Canada 


Unconditionally Guaranteed. No COD's Please 
Write 
DINAH DEE 


|___Post Office Box 6734, Dept. A9 
San Antonio 9, Texas 
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into fixing it, I endeavored to do the 
repair job myself. 
correct size. I did find one 
three inches filling the 


enough, I put it in the 


pane the 
lacking only 
space. 
frame. 

One March day, 
the kitchen window as 
worked. All at 
eyes, I saw a 
into the old 
the opening 
pane 


Good 


I was looking from 
usual as I 
right before my 
little brownish bird fly 
summer kitchen through 
left by my incorrect size 

Could it be possible 
it was looking for a nesting site? While 
little bird 
seconds on 
flying on 


once, 


window 
I stood second 
came and perched a few 
the edge of the pane before 
into the summer kitchen. This bird 
had a beak full of nesting material. 
The few seconds of perching only a 
few feet 
to identify the 


watching, a 


from me gave me a chance 


bird. It was a Carolina 
wren. 

A pair of Carolina wrens were build 
ing a nest in kitchen. As 
far as I both 
sharing in the building. 
Sometimes they long, 
and they to work 
sticks to get them through 


our summe! 


could determine, birds 


were nest 
would have slen 
der sticks would have 
and turn the 
the opening. 

When |! 


out 


that both 


nesting 


was certain 
gathering 
longer. I 
and sat in a 


wrens 
material, I 
went to the 


were 
could wait no 
kitchen 


wrens 


summet! chair to 


observe the \s my eves searched 
for the little 
eral times and perched on the edge of 
the pane. They came any far 
ther that day while I 
Then I saw the nest. In the 
shelf from the 

open cupboard opposite the 


nest the wrens came sev 
nevel 
was in the room. 
corner of 
the second top of an 
entrance 
window was a 

It looked finished to me, 
large. The 
sides, and top were perfectly placed in a 
sticks, 


dried 


beautiful dome-shaped 
structure and 
it was quite foundation, the 


corner. It was made mostly of 
2Tasses and 


The s¢ 


lacy 


twigs, dried many 


hydrangea blossoms numerous 
nest a 


guide the ( 


blossoms gave the appeal 


ance In the bird arolina 


is described as being lined 
had no feath 


was neatly lined with hair. The 


wren’s nest 


with feathers. This cavity 
ers but 
nest appe ared to be woven. 

little 
One 
appeared daily until five were laid, then 
little, 
friendly and 


In two days appeared the first 


whitish egg spotted with brown. 


the incubation began I hese 
wrens 
One 


while I did my 


plump appeared 


unatraid would remain on. the 


nest laundry in the 


room At dusk one would be sitting 


on the nest and the other perched 


nearby. 


Contrary to some bird = authorities 


who say Carolina wrens sing all day, 


after the little 
little ones we 
often their 


only eggs 
I 


these 
hatched and 


sang 


while the e 


being raised. I would hear 
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I looked in vain for 


PATENTED 

Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 

Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 

a truly beautiful qarden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


Fountain Spray 
for Song Birds 


Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1.3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose 
will not mark grass longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 

Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 
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BIRD LOVERS 
Complete Gift Package 


ALL FOR $4.95 postpaid 


1—Automatic Bird Feeder for Sunflower Seeo 
l—Automatic Bird Feeder for Mixed Bird Seeds 
l—Large Carton Straight Sunflower Seed 
l—tLarge Carton Mixed Bird Seeds 
(Each carton of seed has metal pour spout for easy 
feeder filling.) 
2—Large Ears of Corn (with tree fastener) 
Strictly for the Squirrels 


YEAR "ROUND FEEDING IS BECOMING A “MUST 
NICHOL'S + Box 577-A + Monmouth, Ill. 


HOLLOW TREE 
BIRDHOUSES 


will increase and 
control the bird 
population on 
your grounds. 


Whether you are raising a garden or a 
forest, birds are eager to work for you 
Provide them with natural 
numbers will 


as your allies 
nesting facilities and thei 
multiply 


Hollow Tree Birdhouses made of hol 
lowed-out sections of Incense-cedar logs 
are the answer. These nesting boxes are 
not a novelty; they are a proven, sound 
investment: are beautiful, durable and in 
expensive. [They will be investigated by 
cavity-nesting birds almost immediately 


Hollow Tree Birdhouses 
come in three sizes: 
No. 1, for wrens, nuthatches, creepers, tit 


mice, chickadees and other small birds 
$2.50. 


No. 2, for 


phoebes, rock wrens, tree swal 


bluebirds, housefinches, fly 
catchers 


lows and various woodpeckers, $3.00. 


No. 3, for swifts, tree swallows, starlings 
large woodpeckers 
owls, $3.50. 


pigmy and screecl 


en writing advertisers, please ment 


call notes—a long, loud trill. When they 
did sing I thought their song the most 
beautiful on the farm 

When the little birds hatched both 
parents worked from dawn to dusk car- 
rying insects to the young ones. Our 
11-vear-old daughter, Patsy, spent a lot 
of time sitting quietly in the summer 
kitchen 
wren babies. One morning, I discov- 
ered the little 
nest They 


watching the rearing of the 


wrens were out of the 
seemed frightened and | 
opened an outside door for fear they 
would injure themselves beating against 
the panes to get out 

In the latter part of April Patsy and 
I were gone about ten days visiting my 
returning home |! 


family Soon alter 


had occasion to go to the summer 
kitchen cupboard and, to my surprisé 
there on the bottom shelf close to the 


window W 


entrance is another completed 
Carolina wren’s nest. I had read that 
they sometimes have as many as three 


families a season, therefore I had left 


the first nest undisturbed I never 


thought they would build another nest 


in the same room 

After the second brood was out of 
the summer kitchen our backyard was 
ilive with Carolina wrens along witl 
the house wrens, robins, catbirds, gold 


finches, thrashers, vireos, hummingbirds 


ind others which lived in our back 


I thought about that third nest which 
Carolina wrens are supposed to have 
sometimes. May passed Phen June. 


One day early in July, Patsy and I were 
packed to go to church camp I had 
the first nest in mv box of nests to show 
mv bird classes at camp. When my hus 
band got the car, he told me to go look 
im the 


Another 
vuilt there 


northwest corner of our garage 

dome-shaped nest had been 
which proved to be that olf 
the Carolina wrens. I have every rea 
son to believe that this be longed to the 
same pair which nested in the summer 
behaved like the 


pal ind I enjoved thinking they were. 


kitchen They same 

In the fall my husband got a nice 
idvancement as high school principal 
ind we had to leave the old loghouse 
with the summer kitchen. The 


pt ople 


who own the farm now reside there. | 


sincerely hope no one ever gets around 
to fixing that window Perhaps the 
Carolina wrens are planning to nest 
there this spring THe ENp 
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National Audubon Society 
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BIRDS ARE 
NESTING! 


It’s fun to record them 
on this 


BIRD CALENDAR CHART 


as they come to your 
neighborhood 
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AUDUBON NATURE CHARTS 
25 cents each 


Carefully illustrated with simple, accurate 
line drawings, these Charts make useful 
additions to classroom, laboratory, science 
museum, nature corner, camp museum, 
school library, scout and other youth group 
equipment, for easy acquaintance with the 
out-of-doors. Size 22”x 14", printed in 
black and white. 


A total of 14 Charts available 


Identification of TWIGS ¢« CATKIN- 
BEARING TREES «+ SIMPLE LEAVES 
* COMPOUND LEAVES «+ LICHENS « 
MOSSES « EVERGREENS «+ SEEDS « 
ANIMAL TRACKS «+ 2 on ANIMAL 
FOOD CHAINS (SALT WATER AND 
FOREST) «+ 1 on AMPHIBIANS °- 


1 on BIRD MIGRATION «+ 1 BIRD 
CALENDAR CHART. 
SPECIAL All 14 for 


OFFER ° $275 
Any 5 for $1.00. 
25 cents each 


plus 15% postage and handling, 
20% west of the Mississippi. 


on Audubon Magazine 


Audubon Nature Charts 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N.Y. 
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SOME BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN BIRDS— 
nock, or hedge sparrow, and with the 
same high pitch as the wren’s intri- 
cate sequence, but lacking that bird’s 
vivacity, the willow warbler’s notes 
drift down from the treetops. The 
song is well described by Hollom as 
“a continuous, liquid, rippling phrase 
of closely similar notes, usually faint 
and low at first, but gaining loudness 
and emphasis, and then sinking away 
again to a fainter, but more distinctly 
phrased ending.” 

The British seem to use the words 
“warbler” and 
another name for the willow war- 
bler is willow wren. 


“wren” loosely, for 
The wood war- 
bler is also termed wood wren. This 
last-named bird deserves special men- 
tion. Weeks after my visit to Mins- 
mere I was resting in some dense 
woods in the New Forest, near the 
village of Lyndhurst. Suddenly I was 
aware of a note which closely re- 
sembled that of our pine warbler 

a reiterated, unattractive trill. The 
foliage was dense, the bird was prob 
ably small and, like most British 
birds, inconspicuously marked, so 
why try to find him? Then in a few 
moments came a second note —o1 
rather, a series of descending sylla- 
bles, as sweet and plaintive as ou 
wood pewee. Here was a bird, I 
thought, that demanded active atten- 
tion. The result of my effort was to 
discover one bird, small and suggest- 
ing a flycatcher, its body vibrating 
first with the pine warbler note, then 
at long intervals with the entirely 
different untrilled, whistling series. 
Then I recalled the recording of the 
wood warbler with this unique dou- 
bling of songs so entirely dissimilar. 
The bird finally accommodated by 
permitting a clear view, eye-stripe 
and all, and I listened to its perform- 
ance as long as I pleased. We have 
plenty of birds with varied reper- 
tory, but none, as far as I know, with 
two songs of completely different 
timbre. 

My object in going to Denbigh 
that April day was twofold. I wanted 
to see the Vale of Clwyd 
nounced, I learned, as in fluid), so 
fulsomely praised for its beauty by 
the Welsh’ Elizabethan, Thomas 
Churchyard. More important, I was 
eager to see a dipper, or water ouzel, 
which, with the help of the photo- 
grapher, Ronald Thompson, I soon 
tributary of the 


(pro- 


found on a swift 
River Clwyd. 
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My first dipper was characteris- 
tically perched for a moment on a 
stone in swift water, its clear white 
throat and breast in fine contrast 
with the dark rest of him, unlike our 
wholly dark American dipper of the 
west. Mr. Thompson, who took the 
photograph of it that illustrates this 
article, says he can always be sure of 
a shot by aiming the camera at a pro- 
truding stone near the nest. The 
bird I saw was busy with young, for 
it held food in its bill. After bobbing 
for a moment left and right, the bird 
took off upstream in a direct, swift 
flight which followed the bends of 
the stream. 

Speaking of nests, to me the great 
est marvel of construction is the nest 
of the long-tailed tit (there is mot 
space enough here for the 
British tits). Built three to four feet 
from the ground, the nest was oval 
shaped and some five by five inches in 
size. Feathers — literally thousands 
of them —billowed out from the 
heart of the old nest as we took it 


seven 


apart. Then came mosses, hair, spi- 
der webs, all in great bulk. The out- 
side consisted altogether of lichen in 
innumerable bits woven closely to 
form a fairly solid mat, only a small 
hole near the top being left. At a 
distance it looked not unlike a hor- 
net’s nest. In answer to my query 
about the tail, which in this bird is 
longer than the body, my friend said 
that he had once seen a tail arched 
up over the head of an incubating 
bird and on another occasion a tail 
sticking out from a second hole in 
the top of the nest. But the nest itself 
was a masterpiece. Here was proof 
against English wind and rain. I re- 
membered our tiny verdin, which, 
alone of birds, builds for itself a 
winter home with side entrance to 
n page 


LIFETIME CAST ALUMINUM 


BIRD 
BATH 


Its modern step-down 
design makes it safe 
for birds of all sizes 
White underside and 
white steel legs. Ba 
sin size 21% by 15% 
in. Use it for a feeder 
in winter. Frost and 
snow cannot hurt it. $8.95 postage paid 
Send for New FREE Catalog 
"Gifts for Wild Birds and Bird Lovers" 


BLAIR’S 


25 De Russey Lane, Dept. A-5 
CORNWALL, N. Y. 
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Use the 
BOWER — 9 
BIRD FEEDER New 


Spring-mounted 
This all-aluminum bird 
feeder is the per- 
fect answer to = 
the problems of feeding wild 
birds the year around, Beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
dull gold by anodizing, this 
feeder is an excellent feeding 
station and an attractive 
lawn decoration. 


This feeder does not come 
apart when filled. The tilting 
guard protects birds and food 
from climbing animals. Food 
keeps dry and clean in the 
glass container; feeding plat- 
form catches hulls. Dimen- 
sion: Roof 15”, dia.; height 
104%,". Ready to bang. Post- 
paid, only $995 Move your 
feeder at 
will. 3-sec- 
tion steel post 
with footstep and aluminum has pointed 
end and metal 
step for easy 
insertion, 


3 Section five foot steel post 


spring mounted guard. Extra, 


Postpaid $355 
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VANUFACTE RING) CO. 


BOWER 


Bor N 


BIRDWATCHING AS IT SHOULD BE 


— 

This feeder is for Hummingbirds only, and 
is the only improvement in design ever made. 
Neither the bees nor any other bird can 
reach the honey water. Only closed type, 
cannot drip. This is an actual photograph 
showing how friendly and tame the little 
birds become. Regardless of the Humming- 
bird feeder used, in the name of conserva- 
tlon, we strongly advise against using sugar 
water as sugar is an energy food only. It 
contains no nourishment and does nothing to 
build muscle or replace burned up tissue. 
Honey contains protein and some mineral 
salts and is their natural food. HELP SAVE 
THESE PRECIOUS LITTLE HUMMERS. 

{V UNUSUAL AND HEARTWARMING 
GIFT. Sorry, no C.0.D.s. Price $2.95 plus 
18¢ postage. In Calif. add 12¢ additional for 
tax. Full instruction included with each 
feeder. Design by Erwin Brown. 


HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 
Dept. A, 6818 Apperson Street, 
Tujunga, California 


OF 
BIRDS 


by Edward A. Armstrong 


The swan, the raven, the owl 
and other familiar birds from 
ancient times to the present, a 
fascinating study of their leg- 
endary, magical and religious 
attributes in folklore throughout 
the world 


140 photographs and line 
drawings 


“Exceedingly learned and inclu- 
sive study .. . a book that is at 
once enthralling and authorita- 
tive ...'' — The Times (London) 


$6.50 at all bookstores 


a 
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The incomparable 


-PETERSON 
FIELD GUIDES 


The Series that has revolution- 
ized identification in the field. 


Lavishly illustrated in color 


1. A Field Guide 


to the Birds $3.95 
2. To Western Birds $3.95 
3. To Shells of Atlantic 

and Gulf Coasts $3.95 

To Butterflies $3.95 
5. To Mammals $3.95 


6. To Shells of Pacific Coast 


and Hawaii $3.95 
7. To Rocks 
and Minerals $3.95 
8. To Birds of Britain 
and Europe $5.00 
9. To Animal Tracks $3.95 
10. To the Ferns $3.95 
And two new titles 
11. To Reptiles 
and Amphibians $3.95 


12. To Trees and Shrubs $3.95 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 


BOOK NOTES 


By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


A FIELD GUIDE TO 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
By George A. Petrides, Houghton Mif 


flin Company Boston Vl ass 1958 


7 x 414 n isl pp lilustrated. In 
lex / S395 

Plants may stay put, but identifving 
them is no cinch. If you are going to 


be thorough, vou must have a system 
ind a system is bound to involve bo 
tanical kevs: and using botanical keys 
takes \ll of 
wav of saving that no amateur should 
take this book into the field with 


practice which is. by 


out first havine mastered the direc 
tions for using it. Leaves, twigs, and 
buds are the author's main concern 
in the plates these ire represented 


schematically rather than naturalistic 
illy, and the single tone of green used 
to make the 


page Is both 


leaves stand out on the 
pleasing and effective 
Roger Peterson has contributed some 
sketches of fruit 


istic tree silhouettes which supplement 


flowers, and character 


though thev are not intended to dis 
pense with, the hard work of keying 
down. All species of trees, shrubs, and 


woody vines that grow wild in the re 
vion east of the Great Plains are treated, 
with the hawthorns 


which present so thorny a 


exception ot the 
taxonomic 
problem that botanists have not settled 
whether there are a hundred species o1 
it thousand. In anv case, the seven haw 
thorn leaf-types shown here should sim 
plify matters for the amateur And 


those mysterious latinate adjectives 


words like 


weous—have all of them been obliging|y 


cuneate-ovate and = subcori 
rendered into plain but still explicit 
English 


THE WORLD OF 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
By Alexander B. Klots, McGraw-Hill 
Book ( ompany Ne i York Cily 1958 
Ill, x 834 in., 207 pp. Illustrated. In 
dexed. $15.00 

While this is not solely or even pri 
marily, a picture book, the plates are 


both many and gorgeous. Printed in 
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France from photographs, a number in 
shimmering — por- 
Uranias and 


natural color, these 
traits of Morphos and 
Papilios are presented with no system- 
atic or utilitarian purpose; nor does the 
text have a word of advice on either 
collecting or identification. But prob 
ably no book on this vast order of 
winged creatures (outnumbered in total 
species only by the beetles) contains 
so much readily accessible information 
on butterflies and moths regarded as 
beings in their own right, rather than 
specimens or collectors’ items—or pests. 
It is astonishing to discover simply how 
much there is to be known concerning 
the sensory powers and social behavior 
of the Lepidoptera, as well as of those 
perennial riddles, mimicry, migration, 
and metamorphosis, and those symbiotic 
arrangements of which the absolute in 
terdependence of the yucca and_ the 
moth which pollinates and feeds upon 
it is but one among many. This phe- 
nomenon, Dr. Klots observes, is note- 
“as showing how many of the 
involve 


worthy 


relations between organisms 
cooperation and mutual benefit, instead 
of the antagonism and competition 
which protagonists of ‘blood and iron 
philosophies would have us believe rule 


the world of life.” 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 
By Raymond F. Dasmann, John Wiley 
Sons, New York City, 1959. 914 x 6 
in., 307 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $6.50. 
The central theme of this excellent 
book derives from the late Aldo Leo- 
pold, to whose memory it is dedteated 
ind from whose classically severe state 
ment about the conservation movement 
it quotes: . we have been too timid, 
and too anxious for quick success, 
No important change in ethics was ever 
accomplished without an __ internal 
change in our intellectual 
lovalties, affections, and 
The proof that conservation has not 


emphasis, 
convictions. 


vet touched these foundations of con- 
duct lies in the fact that philosophy 
and religion have not yet heard of it. 
In our attempt to make conservation 
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Dr 
Dasmann is one wildlife biologist who 
is evidently determined that philosophy 
and religion shall hear of it—or at the 
rub with it in the 
minds of college and university under 


easy, we have made it trivial 


very least, elbows 
graduates. He hoped, he tells us in his 
from a 


would 


bio 
take 
the long view of conservation problems 
considering the human 
populations in relation to natural re 
sources, their present predicament, and 
outlook,” —and finally, since 


preface, for “a text written 


logical standpoint, which 


bv history of 


their future 


none appeared, wrote it himself. It 
is designed for a lower-division, one 
semester course such as the author him 
self has taught, in Minnesota and in 


To been a member 
of one of those classes must have been a 
privilege. Dr. Dasmann is at 
the field he 


a gift for explaining complex processes, 


California. have 
home in 


broad has chosen, he has 
and while his tone is urgent it is never 
shrill. Very many people, both in and 
will have to 


book he 


universities, reason 


the 


out of 


be grateful for has pro 


duced. 


SHACKLETON AND THE ANTARCTIC 
By Margery and James Fisher, Hough 
ton Mifflin, Boston, Massachusetts, 1958. 
814 x 5564 Im., 559 pp. Illustrated. In 
dexed. ‘7.50. 

On a day in May, 1916, at a whaling 
station on South Georgia Island in the 
South Atlantic, there appeared “three 
terrible-looking one of 
whom was Sir Ernest Shackleton. After 
14 grueling days in an open boat they 
had somehow, on foot, found their way 


bearded men,” 


through snow and ice and a treacherous 
mountain terrain from the other side of 


the island. There, sick and exhausted 
from the voyage, three of their compan 
ions awaited their return. The rest of 


their party, marooned on another island 
miles to the southwest, were living on.a 
diet of boiled seaweed and limpets by 
the 
reaching 
shifting ice of the terrible 


time a rescue ship succeeded in 


the gales and 
(Antarctic win 


them through 


ter. All of them had long been given 
up for lost. A failure in the practical 
sense, that expedition is nevertheless 


one of the astounding triumphs in the 
history of polar exploration, and in this 
big, solid, soberly documented biography 


it comes harrowingly to life. A roman 
tic popular figure in his own days, 
Shackleton is rather hazy in the minds 
of a later generation; but many of the 


still alive, 
and the authors have drawn extensively 


men who went with him are 
upon their recollections of his towering 


energy, his humor, and those less ob 


vious qualities which could reveal them 
selves of 
and hardship, and which would not, ap 
feel quite at 
Not a flashy book, 


only under conditions stress 


parently, allow him to 
home anywhere else 
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or one to be 


skimmed through in a 
hurry, this is a rewarding example of 
biography at its sterling, unembellished 
best. 


MOONLIGHT AT MIDDAY 

By Sally Carrighar, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York City, 1958. 814 x 51% 
in., 392 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $6.50. 
the Eskimos has often 
been acknowledged the 
lar north. Sally Carrighar, a visitor who 
for 
these wonderful 


The charm of 


by visitors to 


went for a year and _ stayed ten, 


came to know some of 


people well, and a large part of this 


book is devoted to their way of life, 
their language, their beliefs, and those 
more elusive qualities of mind and 


CP PLLILILS 


Birds 
of the Colville River 


NORTHERN ALASKA 
By Brina Kessel and Tom J]. Cade 


A description of the avian habitats of the 

Colville River area and an annotated check 
list of the birds of the region. Number 2 
in the series — Biological Papers of the 
University of Alaska. 

83 pages 
10 illustrations 
$1.00 


WRITE: EDITOR, 
Biological Papers of the University 
of Alaska, Box 83, College, Alaska 


LIne 


A NEW KEYSTONE for the birdlover’s library 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 


ORNITHOLOGY 


By JOSSELYN VAN TYNE, late Curator of Birds, University of Michi- 
gan, Past President, American Ornithologists’ Union; and ANDREW 
J. BERGER, Associate Professor of Anatomy, University of Michigan 
Medical School, and Fellow of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 


Birds of the whole world are covered in this latest book on ornithology ; 


no other treatment is as thorough or accurate. The material in one 
chapter, “The Classification of World Birds by Families,” appears 
nowhere else, having been the particular interest of Dr. Van Tyne. 


These features make FUNDAMENTALS OF ORNITHOLOGY 
the ideal keystone for your library: 


e each chapter presents comparative 
data, discussing and illustrating rep- 
resentative birds of every family 

features used in 

the only book to 


e covers anatomical 
classifying birds 
do this with such scientific accuracy 


e contains the most thorough treat- 


of the of 


birds, including anatomical differ- 


ment breeding biology 
ences between birds and other verte- 


brates 


For many years to come, Van Tyne 
Ornithology will be the classic, basic 


of bird behavior, 
and feeding habits 


e covers theories 


voice and song, 


e clears up confusing and er- 


roneous points about plumage 


many 


e includes the best published glossary 
since 1896——also valuable references 
to books and periodicals 


the 
plus 


e 168 pen-and-ink drawings by 
M. Sutton, 


many other illustrations 


eminent George 


and Berger's Fundamentals of 
work on birds, and should be 


in the library of every serious student. 


1959 . 624 pages 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440-4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Reserve on 10 days’ approval 
of Fundamentals of Ornithology. Within 
10 days of receipt T'll plus 
postage or return books. 


Check here 


Same return privilege. 


copies 


remit price 


to save postage. 


YY 


Send full 
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252 illus. * $11.75 
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amount with order and we pay postage. 


Upstream 


by LEONARD HALL 


author of 
Possum Trot Farm 
and 
Country Year 


Here’s a marvelous tour 
of one of America’s last 
unspoiled streams—Cur 
rent River in the heart 
of the Ozarks. The au 
thor is an ardent natu- 
ralist who writes mov 
ingly about the mountain 
forests, hill farms, and 
wildlife of his favorite 
region. 
“Len Hall’s writing of 
Ozark field and stream and 
sky makes you think of 
Audubon, Gilbert White 
and Jean Henri Fabre, of 
Thoreau, John Burroughs 
and David Grayson. ... 
A new book by Len is a 
blessing for us all.” 
IRVING DILLIARD, 
Editorial Writer, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Illus. with forty photo 
graphs and an end-paper 
map. $3.95 


Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF 
Chicago Press 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

In Canada 


The University of Toronto Press 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


spirit, inexplicable in themselves, which 
constitute their charactet and thei 
charm The humbling truth dawns 
slowly upon on is it dawned upon 
the author, that for all the bareness 
ind primitive rigor of their existence 
the Eskimos are a civilized people 

more civilized, in the essential meaning 
of the word, than many of those who 
come to convert, to minister to, and too 
often tlas, intentionally or uninten 
tionally, to exploit them Now that 
\laska is a state, the 15,000 Eskimos 
who live there will be all the more 
inexorably exposed to influences trom 
farther south; and concern about their 
future has clearly been a motivation 
behind this book. Miss Carrighar gives 
besides, a very graphic idea of what 
awaits prospective settlers, in the way of 
difhculties—which, it may be said, are 
even more formidable than one would 
casually suppose—and of compensating 
delights, in the sunlit midnights and 
long moonlit winters of the Forty-nint 
State 


STARS UPSTREAM: 
LIFE ALONG AN OZARK RIVER 
By Leonard Hall, University of Ch 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1959. 854 x 51 
pp. Illustrated. $3.95 

For something like 30 years, Leonard 
Hall and his wife have made an 
innual custom to travel by canoe along 
some part of the Current River, in th 
Missouri Ozarks, camping fishing, bird 
ing, and botanizing along the way \s 
a result, they have a peculiarly intimate 
wquaintance with what must be one 
ot the loveliest streams anywhere. Here 
in agreeably rambling fashion, Mr. Hall 
ningles an account of their expedi 
tions with the social and especially the 
ecological history of the region he 
knows so well Ecologically, the recent 
record of the Current River watershed 

not a happy one, and the chiet pur 
pose of this book, entertaining though 
it also is, has been to draw attention to 
the abuse the land and its waters have 
suffered. But Mr. Hall has a genial un 
derstanding of the Ozark people, in 
cluding those whose traditionally lawless 
ind stubborn wavs have been so ob 
structive, which gives an illuminating 
extra dimension to his own point ol 


icw 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


A reviewer for a magazine dedicated 
to conservation must now and then be 
tempted to shake her head sigh, and 
shed a tear or two, after the manner ol 
the walrus and the carpenter, to see 
such quantities of children’s books. She 
would be less unhappy over the spate 
of wood pulp thus devoured if three 
quarters of the juvenile books sent in 


for review did not seem to fail of com 
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CAN YOU 
NAME THIS 
ANIMAL? 


«++ discover whether it is 
fact or fiction in this fascinating, 
incredibly documented book. 


ON THE TRACK 
OF UNKNOWN 
ANIMALS 


by Bernard Heuvelmans 

Introduction by Gerald Durrell 
Illus. with 54 photos, 120 drawings 
If you have ever wondered whether 
the Loch Ness Monster was real, or 
what the Abominable Snowman might 
actually look like...or want to see the 
only “unknown” animal of which there 
is a good photograph, this amazing 
book will satisfy your craving, and 
much more. For, never before has 
such an impressive fund of scientific 
evidence, stories and pictures of real 
and fantastic animals been assembled 
in book form. 


Here you will meet such creatures as 
the Alpine Tatzelwurm; Orang Pendek, 
the Ape-man Sumatra; the incredible 
Australian Bunyips; the Moa, a fossil 
that may still survive; the Patagonian 
giant sloth; the mammoth of the 
Taiga; and a hundred other unknown 
animals that may or may not be. 
“...without exception (Dr. Heuvelmans 
is) the soundest and best balanced 
critic of this enormous but almost 
neglected field today. His writing is 
charming and truly interesting ... 
aboue or beyond criticism.” 
-- IVAN SANDERSON 
Written with skill, scientific detach- 
ment, and without sensationalism, this 
definitive work is sure to provide you 
with many hours of fascinating read- 
ing and speculation. Gerald Durrell, 
one of England’s foremost naturalists, 
says: “It will provide a spur, making 
you feel like leaving immediately on 
the trail of one of these strange 
creatures.” 558 pp. 
—_———— At your bookstore, or —-—-—-—— 
HILL & WANG, INC., 104 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 


Please send me copies of ON THE 
TRACK OF UNKNOWN ANIMALS @ 
$6.95 per copy, postage free. If after 10 
days, I am not completely delighted, I will 
return the book for full refund. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


cITy ZONE STATE 
Add 3% sales tax on all N.Y.C. orders. A 
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municating even a modicum of the sim 
ple delight which ought to be the pri 
mary motivation and 
writing such a book in the first place. 
Having delivered herself of which ag- 
grieved pronouncement, she would give 


justification for 


favorable mention to: 


SEEDS AND MORE SEEDS (4-8) 
By Millicent E. Selsam, Harper & 
Brothers, New York City, 1959. 854 x 6 
in., 62 pp. Illustrated. $2.50 

Benny, a wiry little boy with more 
energy than he can quite contain, plants 
beans and sundry other objects, such as 
a marble, and receives a highly satis 
factory first lesson in botany. This is 
one of a series meant for children just 
learning to read by themselves, and it 
neatly turns the handicaps of limited 
vocabulary and unavoidable repetition 
into a sort of game. The airily casual 
pictures by Tomi Ungerer are very much 
in the spirit of the thing 


THE PLANT SITTER (4-8) 
By Gene Zion, Harper & Brothers, New 


York City, 1959. 11x 814 in,, 
Illustrated. $2.50 


unpaged 


In this bit of opera bouffe, a small 
boy goes into the business of look 
ing after potted plants for people on 
vacation. His success in keeping them 
healthy produces complications in which 


the weird and the everyday are hilari 


ously intertwined. Margaret Bloy Gra 
ham's pictures show the whole thing 
happening with horticul 
tural fidelity and an added sprinkling 


of slyly witty details. 


outrageous 


ANIMAL BABIES (4-8) 
Photographs by Ylla, words by Arthur 
Gregor, Harper & Brothers, New York 
City, 1959 iy x9y in., 


$2.75 


un page d. 


On this hackneyed photographic sub 
ject the late, greatly gifted Ylla produced 
picture after picture—from hen and 
chickens to mother and baby hippopot 
ami—every one of which is as fresh as 
were being 
time. The 


though the 
viewed tor the very first 
simple text approximates what a mother 


phenomenon 


might say while she and her human oft 
spring turn the pages together. 


HOUSES FROM THE SEA (5-8) 
By Alice E. Goudey, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1959. 101 
Illustrated. $2.95. 


, X Sin., un 
paged 

\ truly lovely book about seashells 
the fun of finding them, what their 
names are, and the animals that make 
them. 
information to satisfy a child's curiosity 
and Adrienne 


drenched with the sights and sounds and 


There is just enough scientific 
Adams's watercolors are 


the haunting associations of a visit to 
the seashore 


ADD THESE 


BEAUTIFUL NEW. 


¥\ 


THE DUCKS, GEESE and SWANS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
by F. H. Kortright 

8th Printing! Scientifically 
accurate and beautifully illus- 
trated treatise on North Ameri- 
can waterfowl. Awarded the 
Brewster Memorial Medal by 
the American 
Union. 484 pages, 36 full color 
plates, 200 line drawings. $6.50; 
toreign, $7.00. De luxe ed., $15.00. 


PRAIRIE DUCKS 


A Wildlife Society Literary 
Award winner. By Dr. Lyle K. 
Sowls, of the famed Delta 
Waterfowl Research Station. 47 
plates, 30 line drawings. $4.75. 
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THE BOBCAT OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
by Stanley P. Young 


cat, spiced with anecdotes from 
the author's rich experience 
Presents a wealth of informa- 
tion from U.S. Fish and Wild- role By 


y ;" life Service files 
“seo illustrated. $7.50. 


THE DEER OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


Results of years of study by 
leading experts in one com- 
prehensive 
Walter P. Taylor. 696 pages, 41 
plates, 22 line drawings. $12.50. 
De luxe ed., $25.00. 


JOHN V. 
DENNIS 


Noted Bird Bander 


ays 


“Over the past few years in observing 
migration and banding birds here on Nan- 
tucket, we have noted population trends, 
often quite striking, among many of the 
small landbirds. Isolated observations from 
one locality take on meaning only when the 
broad picture is known. Audubon Field 
Notes supplies this picture. In many cases 
our conclusions have been substantiated by 
AFN. We would be very much in the dark 
if we did not have this source of up-to-the- 
minute information about population trends 
all over the continent.” 


Audubon 
Fidld Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years 


$3.00 
5.50 
7.50 


(Single copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


ILDLIFE BOOKS 


YOUR NATURE LIBRARY 


Binds of ALASKA 


As big and exciting as our 49th State! An epic, 14- 
year research undertaking by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, 
Pres., Wildlife Management Institute and Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Lincoln, biologist, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Detailed descriptions, haunts and habits of 
more than 400 birds. Fascinating sections on migra- 
tion, etc. Full color plates. 934 pages. $15.00. 


showing them in 


Generously 


volume edited by 
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HAWKS, OWLS 
AND WILDLIFE 


An exhaustive study dispell- 
A complete study of the Bob- ing many of the myths and 
half-truths surrounding these 
much-maligned birds 


Frank and 
Craighead. 468 pages, 68 plates, 
100 tables, 22 maps. 


PHEASANTS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


A comprehensive treatise on 
one of the most popular game 
birds in North America. Writ- 
and ten by leading experts from all 
true parts of its present range. Edit- 
John ed by Durward L. Allén. Lavish- 
ly illustrated. 576 pages. $7.50. 


$7.50. 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER NOW! 


Co-Published by Wildlife Management Institute and 


THE STACKPOLE COMPANY 


Horrisburg 3 


Pennsylvania 


ya 
CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


Wi! is your favorite bird? This 
question came up one night at 
dinner at an Audubon Camp and top 


honors went to the BLUEBIRD. There 
were manv reasons for this choice Be 
cause it's so patriotic, with its red, whit 


and blue plumage Because it’s always 


the first 


spring migrant in our irea 
Because it eats so many insects Be 
cause it's so beautiful! Campers trom 
Idaho, Utah, and New York added Be 
cause it’s our State Bird 


bird is so great 


Enthusiasm for this 


that the voung “Bluebird” members o 
the Camp Fire Girls are commemorating 
their GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRA 
LION by setting upa Bluebird 


ol nestin 


Trail 


boxes flor them namesake 
ountry Mr. W. G 
Kentucky, cde 
Bluebird 


delightful 


wross the whole ( 
Duncan ot Loutsville 
signer otf the tamous Duncan 
Nest Bow na 
Bluel \ Letter 


organization make the 


iuthor of the 
is he Iping this 
Lrail’ a rousin 


SUCCCSS 


\ fine example of “enthusiasm for 
bluebirds” is the project carried out at 
the Paul Braxton Elementary School i 
Siler City, North Carolina. Mr 


Jack 
ap 


Dermid, Managing Editor of Wild 


140 


Photograph by Jack Dermid of children ef Paul Braxton Elementary School with 
bluebird houses they made. 


North Carolina, sent us the magnihcent 
picture he took of this group and the 


ynstructed ind he has 


houses they ( 


Housing Project for 


was no housing shortage tor 


HERI 
bluebirds in 


Siler City last: spring 


In fact, there was a construction boom 
Pupils at Paul Braxton’ Elementary 
School were the builders ind betore 
their saws and hammers were put away 
had finished 301 new birdhouses 

Ihe bluebird housing project had its 
woinning during the winter when Lu 
tte Barber Commission education 
representative, visited the school to show 
i film about birdhouse construction and 
» assist the faculty in planning conser 
vation projects tor their classrooms. Miss 
Barber i Mi Paul Braxton, school 
secretary and wil nt the principal a 
simp! yluebird suse plan ind a chal 
nee for a school-wid yuildineg pro] 
Nirs. Braxton ac pted the challenge 
L'sine the plan as a vuide, she made a 
set of paper patterns tor each ol the 25 
whers in he schoo Then, each 


wher he Ip d het pupils make 


patle rts 


their own and encouraged them to 


] 


ike them home and build a birdhous« 


her by themselves or with the help ol 
parents. The project was strictly volun 
irv, and the youngsters built the houses 
vecause they wanted to. Of 710 pupils in 


‘ 


given us permission to reprint his story 
about this which appeared in the Feb 
ruary 1959 issue of his publication 


na—February, 1° 


asatideds 


the school, 301 
weeks with 


returned within two 


a birdhouse—an outstanding 
accomplishment made possible through 
the inspiration and guidance given the 
children by Mrs. 


teachers 


Braxton and thei 


Besides house building, the project in 


cluded a school-wide study of the life 


history of the bluebird. During the two 
weeks construction period, a bluebird 


calendar was maintained in each class 
room, and pupils were encouraged to 


look for 


their observations 


bluebirds each day and record 
Over 1,900 bluebirds 


were seen. As a follow-up, the young 


sters were encouraged to watch their 


birdhouses throughout the 
end of the 


nesting sea 
son. By the school year, 121 
had 


deed, parents as well as students in Sile 
City 


houses bluebirds for tenants. In 


became bluebird conscious — last 
spring 


Mrs 


study ‘as a 


For many years, Braxton has 


pushed nature hobby for 


young people. She works tirelessly with 


the teachers in her school and encow 


ages them to coordinate conservation 


projects with their other school work 
Besides bird study, school projects have 


mammals, butterflies, 


snakes, 


included 
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insects, frogs, shells, and wildflowers 

This way we try to reach every 
child, let him find an interest that suits 
about the 


him,” said Mrs. Braxton 


school’s program I feel that each 
child that learns to love things in na 
ture is never bored and will alwavs 
have a wealth of memories to carry 
him through life. We try to open the 
eves and hearts of young people so that 
they can see and appreciate the world 
about them. I also feel that 


study will help solve the 


nature 
problem ot 
juvenile delinquency 


The parents in Siler City are proud 


of their school’s accomplishments in 
conservation and want the work to 
continue For example, the school li 
brary has a fine collection of nature 
books, many of them donated by the 
local garden club and by individuals as 
memorials to late friends and relatives 

The bluebird houses are waiting for 
their tenants to use them again this 
spring, but the faculty and students ol 
Paul Braxton Elementary School are 
not standing still They are busy de 
veloping a nature trail in the wilds be 


vond the city limits 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO PROTECT BIRDS— m f 


birds and trying to raise them in 
think this 
wren had accomplished a valuable 


captivity, but 1 small 
purpose. He had interested a whole 
Through 
learned about other birds. 
One morning 


school in his own kind. 
him we 
in spring, I was 
crossing the school yard when Rich- 
ard came up to me hastily, followed 
by a group of big boys. 
“Mrs. Leland,” he said, 
caught by a piece of string out in 
What shall we 


“a bird is 


tront of your room. 
do?” 

\ female finch had become entan- 
gled in her nest building attempt, 


and was in danger of breaking a leg 
She was flutte: 
ing frantically from an ornamental 


or hanging herself. 
piece ot the porch rool. I= sent 
Richard for the 
a ladder. When the boy climbed up 
little 
pecked his hand. He laughed. 

“She bites,” he said, “What shall 
we do with her?” 


custodian and for 


to rescue the mother, she 


“She’s a mother bird making a 
nest,” I said. “Let her go.” 

I watched the boys rather than 
the bird. 
killing. I propaganda 


has done its work.—THE END 


There was no thought of 
believe my 
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INSTRUCTIVE, teaches how to recognize 
the :etui sing birds. 

Full color, washable, plastic coated card- 
24” x 24”) Birds 
seem to fly in space! 21 American birds 


board when hung. 


shown. As timely as spring itself! Abso- 


ONLY 


$100 


lutely authentic—designed 
by William Beecher of the 
Chicago Museum of Na- 
tural History. 


Solved—the Mysteries of Outer 
Space—magnificent full color 


EVERYONE is fascinated with this big 
(42”x 33”) full-color map of outer space. 
Authoritative Rand-MecNally map an- 
swers hundreds of ques- 

tions, fires a real interest EACH 


in the Solar System and $ 00 
; in 


the universe around us 
this age of space! 


ORDER TODAY 


MODERN TOY COMPANY 
225 West Illinois St., 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


| would like the following 


| Space Map | Bird Mobile 
—! $1.00 J $1.00 


| enclose my check, money order or cash in 


the amount of $ 


Nome 
Address 


Zone State 


a SOME BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN BIRDS— J 


NRW 2°s9” SLIDES | ee 


badly beside this example of Welsh 


67 of the 106 color slides from our ““Y ACTUAL architecture 

PHOTOGRAPH" Series have now been replaced ars 

with better photographs. The new slides are Interest in birds is a pure lv rela 

Y-1 Redwinged tive affair. In the Cheviots, I had 
Blackbird 

2 Mallard 

3 Bobolink (na 

5 Indigo Bunti 

6 Cardinal ( 

Cardinal 

9 Yellow-breasted 


exclaimed over common whinchats 
and hedge sparrows. When my Brit 


ish friends became excited over a 
peregrine, | thought contentedly of 
our duck hawk, perennially on the 
ledges above Lake Cayuga, and of 


Met ee 
~. 


15 American 
Goldfinch 
16 Kentucky 
Warbler 
20 Fastern 
Meadowlark 
22 White- breast 
Nuthatch 
25 Ovenbird 
27 Roadrunner 
28 Robin 
29 Spotted Y 
Sandpiper y 
30 Field Sparrow Y-84 Evening Gr 
31 Song Sparrow Y-85 Hermit Thr 
32 Canada Warbler Y-86 Least Flycat 
y 
y 
y 
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those on New York’s skyscrapers and 
the Main Tower at Texas Univer 
sitv. In England the rarer the bird 


the more coveted by the collector are 


n non 7 rT 
coded Warbl the eggs: and, accordingly, still rarea 
? 


becomes the peregrine and avocet 


34 Brown Thrasher 87 Mourning Dove Fortunately. the British ven for birds 
35 Swainson's ; 
Thrush 
36 Wood Thrust 
37 Rufous sided 
w hee 
S7A Brown Towhee 
40 Black-throated 
Green Warbler 
2 Chestnut - sided 
Warbler (male 
44 Myrtle Warbler 
45 Parula Warbler 
46 Worm-eating 
Warbler (pair 
47 Yellow Warbler 
49 Northern 


Ww hrush 
—— eign field sparrow, the yellowhammet 


SL ne 


eggs is more than matched by the 
coordinated ettorts to protect all 
birds on the Island 

lo the American — if I am at all 


typical British birds are appealing 


a 


i | 


in proportion as their notes remind 
him of home. The dunnock is a for- 


~~ 


i grasshopper sparrow, or possibly a 


Photo and Film Dept. prairie warbler neither a good 


National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y singer. If the thin sweetness of the 


willow warbler is more attractive to 


ae 
= wo"? To New Members 
6% and Subscribers 


sys and as a Reminder to Long-time 


sr ont Mage ff Readers of Audubon Magazine 


=== AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
ee ° FOR YOUR PERMANENT LIBRARY 


The best stories from 16 years of a 
Vagazine, selected and edited by John K. » OO 


Terres, illustrated by Walter W. Ferguson 


Some of the finest nature stories that have ever appeared in past issues of 
Audubon Magazine are now available to you. In “The Audubon Book of 
True Nature Stories,” the editor has gathered the best from issues of the past 
sixteen years. About this book, one reader from Ohio writes: 


“I have just finished reading ‘The Audubon Book of True Nature Stories’ 
which | gave to one of my sons for Christmas. Books like this one justify 
mankind's existence; they are to be treasured always, and are a blessing and 
a joy forever.” 

Order your copy from: 


ny , Y ) 
merce OL epavrrvseess 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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the visitor, he is thinking of the elu- 
sive song of some fellow American, 
just as the loud, whistling blackbird 
is our oriole with a British accent. 
\s Burroughs remarks at the outset 
of his fine essay, “English and Amer- 
ican Song-birds”: “The charm of the 
song of birds, like that of a nation’s 
popular airs and hymns, is so little 
question of intrinsic musical excel 
lence, and so largely a matter of asso 
ciation and suggestion, or of subjec 
tive coloring and reminiscence, that 
it is perhaps entirely natural fon 
every people to think their own 
feathered songsters the best. What 
music would there not be for the 
homesick American in Europe in the 
simple and plaintive notes of our 
bluebird. ty 

For me, the mistle thrush carries a 
satisfying amount of bluebird music; 
but I should substitute our wood 
thrush, for|in England its hymns 
would have’ no counterpart. 

THE ENb. 


LETTERS— 6 otinwed 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. In the first the 
borings reached a hollow center, with 
much sap oozing out. One of the larger 
openings in the pine tree was later 
used by bluebirds for nesting The 
property owners saw the holes being 
made and were pleased to have the blue 
birds so near for nesting. I saw the voung 
bluebirds being fed there in early May 

\ pair of pileated woodpeckers nested 
in the spring of 1958 along Mill Hol 
low Road, a dirt road in Eureka Springs 
between two mountains. The large 
chips from this year’s excavated nesting 
hollow were scattered near the road's 
dge. Two tall, rather slender dead 
trees have been used for nesting by 
pileateds for some years according to 
Mr. Echels who lives in this valley. I 
saw the birds enter the nest and leave 
on several occasions when I drove by 

Eureka Springs, in northwest Arkan 
sas, is built on two Ozark mountains 
with homes, tier on tier, on sloping 
wooded stretches This town has 230 
streets, no two of which cross. Streets 
go up or down, or wind around a moun 
tain with only the fronts of houses on 
what may be called level ground. Many 
homes have the wooded valley or can 
yon in the back which may explain 
some of the unusual bird observations 
I found during my one winter in this 
“stair step’ town 

Miss PERNA M. STINE 

Zephyrhills, Florida 
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CLASSIFIED 


tates for classified advertising ; 


BE FIRST TO NAME : THE ‘BIRD! with binocu- 
lars especially adapted by us for bird-watching! 
Send for details. Also, Bausch & Lomb, Leitz, 
and 2 grades of Japanese with quality compari- 
son. Every glass—even the Mirakel Specials 
from $29.50—checked by instrument in our fa- 
mous Repair Shop, and covered by our FREE- 
SERVICE GUARANTEE. Liberal trade-ins. 30 
day trial—we pay postage. Free consultation— 
write us or visit us. Open Saturdays 10-1 except 
July and August See following ad THE 
REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 
2, New York, MOunt Vernon 4-2772. 


BEFORE BUYING BINOCULARS read our ar- 
ticle ‘“‘Know Your Binoculars” published in Au- 
dubon Magazine—obviously unbiased. Tells how 
to choose the “right’’ model, how to check a 
glass for claims made, and how to use it to best 
advantage. Fully illustrated 12-page reprints 10¢ 

-no charge to bird-club members. THE REICH- 
ERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First St., 
Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


EYEGLASS WEARERS — WARNING! Don't 
seratch your eyeglasses! Buy binoculars with 
shallow eyecaps that we have SOFT-FILM-PRO- 
TECTED-—at no extra cost. Another service to 
birders developed by, and obtainable ONLY 
from: THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 
14 West First St., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


SENSATIONAL SCOPE COMBINATION for 
B&L Balscope and Bushnell Spacemaster. 1.) 
Wide field 20x eyepiece affords 100% more 
viewing area than standard 20x. Twice as easy 
and quick to “pick up” a bird. 2.) Rotating tur- 
ret for changing eyepieces, so accurate (when 
checked by us) you can switch magnifications 
without refocusing. 3.) MIRAKEL Boss perma- 
nently attached to scope, for mounting directly 
on tripod. Saves cost of a separate, clumsy tri- 
pod adapter. On scopes we sell no extra cost! 
4.) MIRAKEL shoulder strap for carrying scope 

even when attached to tripod and leave 
your hands free! On scopes we sell no extra 
cost Send for interesting details. Scones from 
$44.50 See above ads THE REICHERTS 
Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West Ist St... Mount 
Vernon 2, N. Y. 


4 DAY BINOCULAR REPAIR SERVICE. Don't 
miss any birds because your binoculars need ser- 
vicing! Send for free reprint of our article 
“How to Check Aliznment”™ published in Audu- 
bon Magazine Check your glass yourself, or 
send it to us for free instrument test and esti- 
mate We've repaired binoculars for birders 
since 192 THE REICHERTS, —“% 2 —— 
Co., 14 W. Ist St., Mount Vernon, N. 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL HEI id Museum Curator is 
franchised dealer ‘ ling binos ulars and 
telescopes ALI P RI¢ I Ss Liber trade-ins 
POSTPAID Free trial Bnenadinte answers. 
BARTLETT HENDRICKS, BINOCULAR HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Pittsfield 50-A, Massachusetts. 


TELESCOPES add enormously to 


PRISMATIC 
your viewing pleasure 60mm scopes include 5 
ens model (15X to 60X) for only $47. Four lens 
model with turret permitting instant change 
from one magr . cation to another is only 
$59.95. Also superb omnes & Lomb << Bush- 
nell models Tripods mounts No tax 


BARTLETT HENDRIC KS. ‘Pittsfield 50- A, Mass. 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up Fully guaranteed Free trial. 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes als Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bldg... West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell — 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
MU 7-2785. 


MAY-JUNE, 1959 


When writing advertisers, 
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15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years’ experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. 
WOrth 2-1959. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator align- 
ment to Government specifications. Free check 
up and estimates, prompt service. Special rates 
to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular cases, 
any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS, clean optics, lubricate, 
refinish, seal, align prisms, $15.00 plus postage. 
One year workmanship guarantee. Scientific 
Optical Instrument Service, 22 West Chippewa 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired. 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
glass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 
Describe repairs or send instruments for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
rr 26-L Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ton, N. 


BINOCULARS—Swift & Anderson—BINOCU- 
LARS. Will sell you at Jobber’s Wholesale 
Prices. Write CHARLES A. PHILLIPS, 132 
Lincoln Avenue, Syracuse 4. New York. 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
3, Illinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


SPECIALIST IN BINOCULARS AND TELE- 
SCOPES. Greatest names in binoculars, finest 
refractor telescopes. Write for special offer to 
Audubon members. MELTON INDUSTRIES, 
1901 Levee Street, Dallas 7, Texas. RI 8-4769. 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J. 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or small collections purchased at liberal] prices. 
Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


“ATTRACTING BIRDS TO YOUR’ BACK- 
YARD,” by Dr. Wm. J. Beecher, tells how to at- 
tract birds in city, country, suburbs ... winter 
or summer. Best foods and vegetation for vari- 
ous species. 64 pages, illustrated, paperbound, 
$1.00 AT PET SHOPS AND BOOKSTORES. 
Free list of pet books on request. ALL-PET 
BOOKS, 119 Darling, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


RUTH STOUT’S grand compost gardening best- 
seller, “Green Thumb Without An Aching Back,” 
$2.75 postpaid. WELLINGTON’S, 346a Concord, 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Siathinunes-Gendeendiatie 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders, $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
Yonghaus, 617 Route 23, Wayne, N. J. 


YOUR ONE-STOP MAIL ORDER CENTER for 
quality bird watching and attracting products. 
Feeders, seed, houses, guides, binoculars, tele- 
scopes. Write for catalog. BIRDHOUSE, 
Plain Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


BEAUTIFUL — LONG LASTING (Redwood- 
Cedar) Feeders unassembled $1.00 and $1.98. Au- 
tomatic immersible water warmers $4.95. Guar- 
anteed. Postpaid. Send check with order. GREEN 
VALLEY MILLS, INC., Nanuet, New York. 


“BRING BACK THE BLUEBIRD.” We offer 
the new improved Duncan Bluebird nestbox 
ready-to-hang. Instructions included. Only $2.95 
postpaid. UNCLE GEORGE'S SEED FARM, 
Monsey, New York. 


BIRD HOUSES OF CHARACTER AND ORIG- 
INALITY Completely finished. Made in my 
small shop. Fieldtested and fully guaranteed. 
Four models $4.00 to $7.00. Please write for 
free photographs and detailed information 
DAVID E. PETERSON, 1418 West Cushing, 
Decatur, Hlinois. 


Camping—Travel 


STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


FAMILY 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS—hiking and rid- 
ing. Yearly calendar of activities, including trips 
in California Sierra Nevada, Arizona and Mexico. 
Family groups and inexperienced people come. 
Outstanding for natural science interests, photog- 
raphy and rock collectors. WAMPLER TRAIL 
TRIPS, Bex 45, Berkeley, California. 


CANADIAN LODGE (on Round Lake) Algon- 
quin Park Area — a quiet, restful lodge with 
private cabins, delicious meals. A bird and wild- 
life sanctuary in a magnificent, natural setting 
with forest, streams and lakes to explore. $50.00 
to $75.00. B. F. Miller, Killaloe, Ontario, Canada. 


HIGH FOLLY — BERKSHIRES. 500 acres of 
woodland, brooks, mountain pond, beaver dams 
Ideal for vacationers who enjoy nature For 
folder write High Folly, Chester, Massachusetts. 


NATURELOVERS VACATION at secluded coun- 
tryplace. Interesting wildlife. Swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, trails. Adults only. Each room with 
private bath, excellent homecooking. $50 weekly 
Write for folder. John and Beatrice Hunter, 
Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 


CAMP DENALI, MCKINLEY PARK, ALASKA 

A wilderness retreat in the alpine grandeur 
of the sub-arctic frontier for those wishing to 
exchange commercialized amusements for the 
genuine delights of nature. Log lodge, cabins, 
family style meals. Guided trips to observe tun- 
dra flowers, birds, wildlife. Box 526, College, 
Alaska for brochure. 


DAVID’S FOLLY. West Brooksville, Maine, of- 
fers you country living on a saltwater farm on 
the coast of Maine A vacation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
congenial people. Our woods and meadows har- 
bor birds and plants of many varieties. Sea food, 
blueberry pies, organically raised vegetables, and 
a coffee pot always on the stove. May to Novem- 
ber. $55 to $60 per week. MINERVA E. CUTLER. 


ON SHEEPSCOTT RIVER, lovely countryside, 
birds, flowers, game preserve, fishing, swimming, 
short drive to Damariscotta, Audubon Camp. 
Charming, furnished cottages, fireplaces, screened 
porches, conveniences Folder, HOMEPLACE, 
Alna, Maine. 


RELAX. Delightfully 
mountain region seach, 
lunches From $45.50 week with meals 


WELD INN, Weld, Maine. 
THE FALES — BERKSHIRE HILLS. 500 acres 


woodland beauty trails, beaver colony, bird 
sanctuary, swimming, fishing Individual cot- 
tages and rooms all private baths Fire- 
places. Excellent food American or European 
Plan JOHN BROOKS, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 
PISGAH FOREST INN elevation 5,120 ft. Flame 
4 mountain laurel, rhododendron, birds, 
ear. Rustic comfort, pure spring water, 
food, log fires Write LESLIE KIRSCH- 
, Candler, N. C. 


in-commercialized lake, 
shuffleboard, outdoor 


Folder 


Films—Slides 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, mammals, in- 
sects, shells, flowers, trees, clouds, sunsets, as- 
tronomy, showy minerals, natural science and 
scenery of western parks. Finest color, 25¢ 
brings sample, credit slip and new general cata- 
log. SCOTT LEWIS, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm 
Springs, California. 


Home Study 


PAINT OILS: Exciting Home-Courses. Trial 
Lesson FREE, specify Landscape, Still-Life, Por- 
traiture or Marine. PRICKETT-MONTAGUE 
SONGWIND STUDIOS, Monterey, Massachusetts. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Sentnweds 


Plants—Seeds 


BABY EVERGREENS 8S, HOLLY, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, AZALEAS, Xmas tree stock, Ornament- 
als, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, Shade trees, 
Seeds, Perennials, CATALOG free. GIRARD 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


ALASKAN GROWN ACHIMENES bulbs Or- 
chid-like flowers Ever-blooming house plants 
Mixed, in $1 and $2 gift boxes CLARER 
HORTS', Box 3457, Anchorage, Alaska. 


Miscellaneous 
BACKWOODS JOURNAL Simpie living in 


the world of nature. $1 year, 20¢ covy LOG 


CABIN LIFE, Old Forge 4, New York. 
NATURALLY FERTILIZED Unpoisoned Oranges 


and Grapefruit $4.50 bushel. Florida honey $1.95 
444 pounds Also dried fruits and nuts. Organic 


Acres, Box 37, Seffner, Florida. 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER. Au- 
thentic scenes look handdrawn. Be my Packet 

assorted, 16 designs, 6 colors yles; 24 sheets 
envelopes $1.00 HOOVE R WANDC RAFT, 
Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


AMERICAN INDIAN arrowheads 8 for $2. AF- 
RICAN PIGMY arrowheads 14 for $2. DINO- 
SAUR REPTILE TEETH, 50 million years, clean 
museum-quality rarities, supplies limited, 3 for 
$2 ppd. CECIL HOUSSE, Box 514, Westwood, 
New Jersey. 


CARVINGS MADE TO ORDER of Wood, Ivory 
or your rough Semiprecious Stones. HERMANIA 
ANSLINGER, So. 320 Ralph, Spokane 31, Wash- 
ington. 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natura 
color Very lifelike, any size For prices and 
details, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 


CHINESE ae ANTES egg cases 

About 250 « $ j r $3. Instructions 
MINCEMOYVE ke Ritter Bldg . Room 4, 554 
Kinderkamack, River Edge, N. J 


CHOICE ORIENTAL SEASHELLS, beautifully 
boxed, identified: 25 different $1.00; 50 dif- 
ferent $2.00. GORGEOUS TROPICAL BUTTER- 
FLIES, 4 sets of 10 different, each set 50¢; 10 
specially selected for framing $1.00 GEM- 
STONECOLLECTION, worldwide, polished, ele- 


gantly boxed, identified 20 different $1.50 
FREE NATUREHOBBIES CATALOG and 
PREMIUM for STAMP A. Haas, 57-34 — 


256 Street, Little Neck, N. Y. 


INDIAN RELICS, Arrowhead Jewelry Gifts 
Free Folder. Send today. CHIEF BLACKHAWK, 


Kennewick 9, Washington. 
HUMAN-ANIMAL BRL ATIONSES. $2.00 for 


ne year. $3.50 for two ye $5.00 for three 
years. Published quarterly OU R PET WORLD, 
240 West 75th St.. New York City 23. 


FOR SALE — Boca Raton, Florida. In ‘‘Flo- 
resta of interest to Dendrologists, Foresters, 
Ecologists, Naturalists, Flora and Fauna Lovers 
Architectural integrity appropriately 


in general 
Structurally sound, 


integrated with the land 
cypress framed, entirely weatherproofed 2-story 
home acre maturely landscaped bedroom, 
2 bath, separate dining room, picture case- 
ment windows, modern elec kitchen Living 
oom and fireplace with French doers to large 
tree-shaded screened porch Outside walls of 
Insulmastic Roof Cuban tile Pro-Tect-U' 
metal awnings. Carporte and storage Ample 
closets throughout. Patio and walks. Many large 
of various species, fruits, shrubs 
flowers, hedge boundaries Lovely views and 
privacy. Photo available. Price: Upper twenties 


Inquire Box HH, Audubon Magazine. 


shade trees 


NATL RALISTS Now you too 


your small animals ards, small 


es, bugs 


grasshoppers beetles nd et algae, marine 
inimals vertebrate and invertebrate in beau- 
tiful natural color Writ us for detailed in- 
formation OSTAPP L ABORATORIES, P.O. 


Box 588, San Bernardino, California. 


CONGENIAL WOMAN INVITED share mature 
woman commuter's cheerful, secluded home over- 
wking Hudson. Inexpensive (birds free Please 
write Rockland, Market Place, Audubon Magazine 


2 AUDUBON BIRD ENGRAVINGS by Havel 
Sharp-tailed Finch, Lincoln Finch, gold-leafed 
framed, $50 each. Unframed, $40 each. SCHELL, 
520 East 87th Street, New York 28. 


This is one of ten photographs of birds in flight, just added to the 
Society's library of slides for projection. The ten, offered in a set 
at $10, include the Kingfisher shown here, plus the Bluebird, Red- 
wing Blackbird, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Yellow-shafted Flicker, 


Great Horned Owl, 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Barn Swallow, 


Golden-crowned Kinglet, and White-throated Sparrow. 


PHOTO AND FILM 
National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT 
28, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


HOW CAN WE SAVE THE 
WILDFLOWERS ?—C continued from page 131 
trained leader, enlist the interest 
of people of all ages; junior garden 
club projects at schools, which help 
in wildflower identification, and 
school sanctuaries, where children 
learn to cherish by doing, all give 
hope for the future. 

Reference lists of plants 
which can be picked freely, and those 
which need special protection, are 
useful. These may be obtained from 
state conservation departments and 


native 


state garden clubs. Propagating 
plants for use in home gardens, .res- 
cuing plants from land __ being 


cleared, employing nursery-grown 
plants for home plantings—these all 
wildflower education and 
awareness of these treasures. We 
should also advocate training for 
teachers, so that.the children will 
have the benefit of conservation ed- 
ucation from the earliest’ grades. 
Training should be given to camp 
scout leaders, and_ biol- 


add to 


counselors, 
ogy teachers in native plant identi- 
fication and growth. In addition to 
setting parks and 
lor saving wildlife, the planting of 
These 


aside preserves 
highway strips is advocated. 
can be wider and planted with na- 
tive plants in a natural manner. 
Roadside 
weed-killers should be 
native 


spraying with unselective 
discouraged 
because it destroys plants 
which should be preserved. Sanctua- 
ries should have both managed and 
unmanaged habitats. Societies such as 
The National Audubon Society, the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
The Wilderness Society, and state so- 
cieties: such as Bowmans Hill Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, Pali- 
sades Nature Association, and Ber- 
gen Swamp Society, should be joined 
and supported. In diversity of inter- 
est lies the strength of our unity. 

THE ENp 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
The following issues of “The Sea- 
son” (Section Il of Bird-Lore and 
Audubon Magazine), for the use of 
the Society’s Research Department. 

1939: March - April, May - June, 

July-August 
1942: January-February 
1945: January - February, 
June 
Once again, are there readers who 
can come to our rescue? If you have 
any of these issues of “The Season” 
which you would be willing to do- 
nate, please send them to the Li- 
brary at Audubon House, 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


May- 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


IDENT EY 27am 


with these beautiful accurate full color cards 
produced by the National Audubon Society 


BIRD CARDS MAMMAL CARDS WILDFLOWER CARDS 
Come in four sets: Eastern, subdivided One set North American Mammals post One set Eastern Wildflower post card size; 
into: Spring, Summer, Winter. Western: eard size; fifty in a set. $1.50 per set. fifty in a set. $1.50 per set. 
one set. Each set contains fifty post card 
size cards boxed. $1.50 per set. 


These Bird, Flower, and Mammal Cards have text on reverse side for use in home, school, and camp. The ultimate in Identification Cards. 


Please add 20¢ per box for postage and handling 


OOOOOOOOSO 


° . : ’ ry 
Onginal BLOCK -PRINT Note Papers 
Unique notes to bring spring to you and your friends. The most exquisite notes we 
have seen in a long while—each one block-printed in the softest colors imaginable. 


bird notes in a package (434” by 
614,” with envelopes) 


Wild Orchid notes in a package 
(434” by 61,” with envelopes). 1.35 


bird and cardinal flower notes 
in a package (314” by 414” with 
envelopes and 434” by 614”)... 


bird notes in a package (314” by 


41,” with envelopes) 
spring flower notes in a package 


(314” by 414” with envelopes) . 
/2 ) 2 P 


Please add 25¢ 
for postage and handling 


Order From Service DOepartyrent 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Summer Audubon Wildlite Tours 


by Station Wagon and Boat 
to DUCK ROCK, FLORIDA 


Here is your opportunity to witness one of the thrilling 
sights of the avian world—the evening flight of thousands 
and thousands of colorful birds, including herons, ibis, 
egrets, and frequently roseate spoonbills, as they wing 
their way in seemingly endless waves from their day’s 
feeding grounds in the EVERGLADES to DUCK ROCK 
in the TEN THOUSAND ISLANDS on Florida’s wild 


southwest coast. 


These tours base at Miami and journey by station wagon 
from there to Everglades City on the west coast, where 
the group transfers to one of the Society’s boats for the 
cruise down the coast to Duck Rock, where this show is 
staged. A picnic supper is served on board as the group 
watches this unbelievable evening flight, and in the late 
twilight it cruises back to Everglades City and its return 
trip by station wagon to Miami. 


The tours start in mid-June and continue through the summer months. 
For details about dates and cost, write to 


